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NOTE 



In this report, the settings, descriptions, findings, and recommenda- 
tions are factual although the name of the community and all of the 
participants have been changed to protect the community in which the 
evaluation was conducted. The issues discussed, however, are not 
bound by a particular school or community but are very likely universal. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The founders of kindergarten envisioned it as a special place for the 
nurturance and guidance of the young child's spontaneous impulse to 
learn (Rudolph and Cohen, 1984). Since the first American 
kindergarten opened its doors more than a century ago, disagreements 
about goals and methods have been common. Once again, in the 198ds, 
the role and functions kindergarten have become a subject of sharp 
conflict arid coritroversy in many communities. 

This report chronicles a school distrlct*s jDrogress iri comirig to more 
fully understand the goals and problems related to kindergarten. The 
authors were invited to serve as a consulting team to evaluate the 
district's kindergarten program and make recommendations for the 
future. 

The purpose of this report is to present the evaluatior team's 
exarriinatidh of the conflictihg clairhs> views> and assertions concerning 
the kindergarten in the Morrison Valley Comimuriity School District. In 
the course of our examination several groups were heard: some of the 
parents., teachers, principals, district central office staff, and the 
school board members to whom this report is addressed. But the group 
which has the most at stake in the deliberations and decisions of these 
groups is the childre.^i of Morrison Valley. Inasmuch as there is no 
designated representative of ALL of the children who now or in the 
future will participate in elementary schooling in Morrison Valley, the 
team chose to interpret its findings and present its recommendations on 
behalf of the children. 
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Qvgrvjew of t ^ Report 

Thiis report is presented in four sections. Section i is a brief 
description of the team's visit to iVIorrison Valley, followed by summaries 
of the information obtained from each of the groups with whom the team 
met. Section jl takes up the questions that Dr. Mack, Director of 
curriculum for the district, pat to the team to guide the evaluation. 
Section III is a discussion of the particular Issues the team wishes to 
highlight, and Section IV presents the team^s recommendations. 

griff Narrative of the Visit 

October 2qd 984 . The team visited Morrison Valley October 2 to 5, 
1984. On the afternoon of October 2, the team met with Dr. Mack at 
the Morrison Valley Community Schools district office for a briefing on 
t\ie plans for the visit. At that time the team also met Dr. Masonberg, 
br. Andersen, Dr. Eastermorelahd/ and Mrs. Moore. Inspection of 
various student record materials was followed by preliminary discussion 
of Some of the issues to be taken up by the team. A group of 
approximately 48 parents* participated in an evening meeting with the 
tearn. 

*The number is imprecise because not all present were parentc. 
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Parents were encouraged to express their concerns about the district's 
kindergarten program. 

October 3rd, -1384 . This day began with a meeting of all the district's 
kindergarten teachers, including the two optional kindergarten 
teachers, during which their concerns about the district's kindergarten 
programs were heard. The team then met with the elementary school 
principals to obtain their views of the kindergarten programs in their 
schools and in the district. This meeting was followed by an inspection 
of pertinent school records, curriculum guides, and by further 
discussion with district central office staff. During the afternoon the 
team dispersed into three of the elementary schools to visit two optional 
kindergarten classes, and all the regular kindergarten, first, and 
second grade classes. In the evening the team attended a meeting with 
the school board to learn its concerns and views of the district's 
kindergarten, optional kindergarten, and screening programs. 

October 4th, 1984 . The morning began with a meeting attended by 
representatives of the district's first grade teachers from whom the 
team sought expressions of concerns and views of the kindergarten 
prog rams. 

The team then dispersed into three more schools for additional visits in 
:he optional kindergarten, kindergarten, first and second grade 
ciasse^: During the afternoon there were more visits to schools to add 
to the picture of relevant issues. In addition. Professors Katz and 
Raths visited Lincoln North and Ford East kindergarten and optional 

9 
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kindergarten classes together to check perceptions of events. The team 
members then returned to the district office for more discussion with 
some members of the district central office staff; 

October 5th, 1984 . During the morning the team met with Dr. Benjamin 
Farley of Augsburger University to discuss the history and the 
rationale of the screening procedures used for assignment to the 
optional kindergarten . 

This meeting was followed by an exit interview with the district staff 
that ended at about 11:00 a.m. when the team departed for home. 

Overall Impressions 

Because of the nature of our task, we must perforce focus this report 
on problem areas, on contentious issues and on alleged short-comings 
associated with the kindergarten programs in the district. This 
emphasis belies our general impressions of the district and its 
professional educators. We were most impressed with the 
thoughtfulness of the teachers, principals, and parents with whom we 
came into contact, and the earnestness with which they pursued the 
problems under study. We also recognized the solid evidence manifest 
in the schools of the rich support the community has given to the 
schools, and the innovative and professional uses to which those 
resources have been put by well trained, committed educators. 
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In sum, we were impressed with the district, with its community, and 
with its professionals. The community can be justly proud of its school 
system. As we proceed to dwell on some issues and problems found in 
the district, it is important to place our concerns, questions, 
observations, and comments in this larger positive context. 
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h WHAT WE hEARNEb: INTERVIEWS, OBSERVATIONS, 

AND MEETINGS 

This section presents what we learned as we listened to the groups of 
parents, school board members, central district staff members, 
teachers, and principals.* This presentation does not include 
interpretations of what we heard: rather it is an account of what we 
think the members of the various groups said to us wh'^' we asked 
them what they saw as the important issues, problems, and potential 
solutions for the kindergarten program of the Morrison Valley 
Community Schools. The comments of the various groups indicate a 
wide variety of concerns, many of which were shared by all groups 
with whom we met. They are summarized below. 

Scf^efiing 

Both the district central office staff and the school board seemed to be 
positive about the screening process. One member of the district 
central office staff felt that the screening was appropriate because 
there were observable differences between children in kindergarten and 
the optional kindergarten. One member of the school board claimed that 
the screening satisfied a legitimate need in the community which derived 
from the perception that the regular kindergarten was not sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate all children. Nevertheless many expressed 
concerns about the adequacy and length of the test, the competence of 

*A more detailed account is found in Appendix A. 

ERIC 
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the testers, the failare to inclade social-emotional readiness criteria, 
and the opinions of parents and preschool teachers in judging readiness 
for kindergarten. 

Some fDarents Indicated that they also wanted an appeal procedure to 
deal with cases in which the screening results seemed inaccurate. 

Among the suggestions mentioned were (a) offering a range of programs 
and no screening, and (b) screening all children and offering optional 
kindergarten the first half of the day arid regular kiridergarteri the 
second half. In the latter case, if indicated by the results of the 
screening, children would stay for the second half. 

Optional Kindergarten 

Most comments reflected satisfaction with the ojDtiorial kindergarten as it 
was then operated. The district central office staff, the school board, 
the principals^ and the participative parents of enrolled children, all 
expressed satisfaction with the optional kindergarten program. At least 
one kindergarten teacher expressed whole-hearted support for the 
program. Only one school board member questioned whether or not the 
optional kindergarten was doing what it should. One prihcipal 
suggested that among parents there may be some stigma associated with 
having their children enrolled in optional kindergarten. 

Parents' concerns about the implications of the optionaj kindergarten 
program focused on (a) the cost of busing children to the optional 
kindergarten, and (b) starting children in kindergarten at ages six 
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and seven if they attended the optional kindergarten. kindergarten 
teachers, however, indicated that having older children in the 
kindergarten was not the result of the optional kindergarten, but due 
to the variability with which parents enter their children. Their 
concerns focused on the transition from optional kindergarten and 
kindergarten and the need for optional kindergarten to be available to 
all children regardless of screening results. The . school board focused 
on improving public understanding of the optional kindergarten and its 
effects on children's experiences in later grades. 

Kindergarten 

Concerns about kindergarten fell into three categories: (1) curriculum, 
(2) teachers, and (3) structure. 

curriculum . At least one member of the central district staff saw the 
kindergarten program as academically rigorous and as meeting the heeds 
of all children. The written curriculum for the kindergarten, however, 
was described as addressing children's varying needs and the need for 
program flexibility. One kindergarten teacher described the guide as 
structured, that is requiring formal Instruction and the use of 
workbooks. 

All groups expressed some concern about the rigor and inflexibility of 
the regular kindergarten curriculum and the need to define and 
implement a clearer approach to it. Some parents attributed the 
excessive rigor to the fact that so many kindergarteners had already 
attended preschool — some for two years. Others were apprehensive 
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about the pressure on children to be able to read by the end of the 
kindergarten year. This rigor was seen as appropriate for some 
children and not for others, 

Yet^ kindergarten teachers felt fDressure to cover all subject areas. 
With respect to reading they expressed a variety of concerns about 
their ability to meet the needs of children who could already read, and 
for first-graders who were automatically placed in "low" groups if they 
were not ready to read. One first grade teacher indicated a need for a 
program for early readers in kindergarten. And at least one principal 
recognized kindergarten teachers' frustration over not knowing what to 
do With the early readers. 

Finally, one kindergarten teacher described the dilemma as that of 
emphasis on the whole child versus oh workbooks. There was some 
recognition of the need to know the right way, and at the same time, 
realization that there is no one right way to teach kindergarten. 

(Dther groups we met suggested changes including: (a) optional 
kindergarten as part of the regular kindergarten; (b) admit all children 
to kindergarten by age and offer a transitional year between 
kindergarten and first grade for those children having difficulty; (c) 
fewer workbooks required by the district, (d) a longer kindergarten 
day; and (e) more space and time for physical education. 

Teachers . Although one kindergarten teacher described her approach 
as that of building a total child, and one first grade teacher feit that 
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the kindergarten teachers were doing well in their half-day programs, 
the overwhelming majority of comments about the kindergarten teachers 
focused on their variability. Of particular concern to various groups 
was the tendency among the kindergarten teachers to attribute 
childrens* school difficulties to age. The central district staff was 
concerned with the way in which the kindergarten curriculum was being 
implemented, and with specifically identifying staff development needs. 
Parents wanted teachers to be more responsive to the children, working 
with them ih heeded areas. Some felt that kindergarteh teachers 
wanted homogeneous groups of students to make teaching easier. 



Suggestions for improving the situation included: (a) giving the 
kindergarten staff a chance to learn new teaching techniques, (b) 
requiring early childhood certification for all kindergarten teachers, (c) 
asking teachers not to attribute children's school difficulties to their 
age, and (d) getting the kindergarten teachers together to develop a 
shared philosophy. 

Structure . The central district staff, parents, and principals 
recognized, however, that some of the kindergarten teacher difficulties 
might be due to their classes being too large. The teachers reported 
that thoir class sizes as ranged from 26 to 28 students. (The data 
supplied by the central office staff indicated the range of class size in 
December 1984 for kindergarten was 18 to 26 with s mean of 22.7. ) 
The suggestions we heard included reducing claims size and having 
full-time teacher aides in the kindergarten classes. 
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^ irst G^^de 

Most of what we heard about the first grade concerned children's 
preparation for it and their ability to function adequately in it. The 
kindergarten teachers described pressure they felt to prepare children 
for a very structured first grade. Principals indicated that some first 
grade teachers felt that children should be reading before they entered 
first grade. 

The first grade teachers themselves expressed concern about (a) not all 
children being prepared with their letters and sounds, (b) the 
variability in age and abilities of children, and (c) the day being too 
short to meet all students* needs. Moreover, they described difficulties 
with "immature" first graders, such as tearfulness and demands for 
more teacher time. 

The principals, on the other hand, expressed concern about first grade 
teachers' apparent unwillingness to recognize and accept the same 
degree of variability among children when they enter as when they 
finish the grade. Finally, school board members expressed concern 
about ability grouping and the children's awareness of the groups they 
are in. 

Suggestions for changes included (a) Increasing first grade teachers* 
awareness of what is covered In kindergarten, (b) encouraging first 
grade teachers to have a more developmental perspective, and (c) 
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recommending more strongly the retention in grade to parents of 
kindergarteners . 

Parents 

Comments describing the district's parents had at least two sides. 

First, the intense academic "push" in the commanlty was consistently 
attributed to the parents. For instance, first grade teachers felt 
pressure to be academically rigorous because parents (and the district) 
felt that everyone should be above average. The board described the 
district as competitive, but satisfactory to most parents. Related to 
this issue was the district central office staff's concern over the 
systematic red-shlrting. 

in contrast to this picture, however, the central district staff, the 
kindergarten teachers, and the principals cited variability among the 
parents In their perspectives. They also expressed frustration in 
trying to meet the heeds/demands of a diverse group. Kindergai ten 
.eachers felt that they could not win, with some parents saying that the 
optional kindergarten looks too much like preschool, and others saying 
that che kindergarten is too structured. Similarly, although some 
parents were described as perceiving assignment to the optional 
kindergarten program as a stigma, those whose children were enrolled 
in it were described as pleased with it. 

The parents were also described as jacking understanding about the 
concept of developmental readiness and the screening procedures. 

1 8 
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Although at least one kindergarten teacher felt that the district was not 
responsible tor mismformation among the parents, a member of the 
school board felt that there should be better communication with parents 
about the issues. Moreover, parents themselves suggested that the 
district should communicate with them more to allay parents' fears. 

In at least two instances it was suggested that parents had exacerbated 
the problems of the kindergarten by talking among themselves. One 
school board member expressed concern about the effects on children of 
parents still complaining about their bad experiences with the Gesell 
screening. Finally^ both a board member and a first grade teacher 
raised the issue of parental expectations being too high. 

School District 

As indicated above, attributions of pushing for academic achievement 
were not confined to the parents. The school district itself, as a 
whole, was described as a pressure-cooker and fast-paced. In this 
vein it was suggested that the district (1) did not want variety among 
the students, and (2) unofficially encouraged holding children out of 
the structured kindergarten program. Moreover, the central district 
staff expressed concern about whether the curriculum met the 
community's demands for achievement and high test scores. 
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Stress 

Stress among parents and children was of concern to both parents and 
the school board. Parents mehtlohed excessive comparisons among 
children ; and the need to reduce stress among themselves. The school 
board was concerned about children being affected by the emotions of 
their parents in the struggle for success, and for parents who move 
from a school area because of too much academic pressure. 



Qver all Curr iC4jlum 

Finally, concerns were expressed about the implications of the issues 
addressed here for the rest of the curriculum. Principals posed 
questions about coordinating progress levels for the optional 
(kindergarten, kindergarten, and the rest of the elementary grades, and 
for using different approaches to meeting district objectives. Both 
parents and the school board were concerned about the long range 
consequences of red-shirting, and children being too old for their 
grade level. The school board suggested that there was too much 
segregation of students by ability, too soon. 
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II. WHAT WE THINK: RESPONSES TO DR. MACK'S QUESTIONS 

This section of our report presents responses to the five principal 
questions Dr. Mack asked us to address. When first received, the 
questions seemed complex, confusing, and difficult. While they remain 
complex and difficult, our experiences in Morrison Valley brought them 
into sharp relief and heightened the challenge they presented to us 
from the outset. 

Developmental Readiness 

1 . Is the idea of develbpmental readiness a valid concept? 
Can developmental readiness be^ accurately and reliably 
measured? Do we use appropriate instruments and— p»'x^- 
cedures to identify children who are not^ ready for school ? 

The concept of developmental readiness in the psychological literature is 
associated with maturation issues, and in particular to those concerned 
with the physical development of the child (Gordon, 1982). Whether it 
is appropriate to generalize the concept of readiness from physical to 
other aspects of development remains a matter of controversy. 
Psychologists disagree concerning the extent to which the competences 
required for successful participation in school life are a function of 
maturation (the nativists)/ environmental influences (environmentalists), 
or the interaction between those two developmental factors (cognitive- 
developmentalists). As Gordon puts it 
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The nativists assume that readiness is prihcipariy a biological 
function and one must wait for the appropriate chronological 
period before the organism is ready for any given activity. 
The enyironmentalists assume that readiness is largely a 
result of matching reinforcement cpntingehcies with the needs 
of the organism, although they also realize that one cannot 
expect individuals to perform certain physical acts if they are 
Insufficiently prepared bLolbgically. The cognitive- 
deyelopmentalists assume that if the genetic and environmental 
conditions are appropriate, children will be ready to perform 
provided the children also perceive the situation appropriatelv 
(Gordon, 1982, p. 1532). 

It is our judgment, however, that it is useful to distinguish between 
the concept as it is defined and operationalized in the research 
literature and the way it is understood and implemented in the Morrison 
Valley Gommunity Schools. As with so many important ideas, while the 
theory is potentially useful, its application may be flawed. 

The notion that children develop at different rates, that even within a 
child, some aspects of development may lag behind others and then 
spurt ahead, seems well documented. Educators have used this concept 
to account/ in p^^rt, for the fact that some children seem to learn to 
read with alacrity and almost effbrtlessly, while others struggle or even 
resist. 

Clearly the concept of developmental readiness is one explanation for 
such observations, but of course there are a number of others. It is 
irtiportant for educators to remain aware of how the concept of 
developmental readiness is being used as ah explanation for such 
differences in childrens' responses to school. Examples of other 
explanations include differences in childrens' abilities, motivations. 
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Interests, and the degree of match between the cdgriitive styles of the 
teacher and the pupil. It is important to be aware of the fact that no 
single explanation accounts for all the variance in childrens' reactions 
to the challenges provided by the school. 

Furthermore, the concept of readiness begs the question of Just what 
the child is ready for. The correct use of the concept of developmental 
readiness is antithetical to requiring that the children '*fit the 
curriculum." On the contrary, adherence to the concept implies a 
willihghess to adapt the curriculum to the "readiness" the children 
bring to the school with them. Of course, in practice there are limits 
to the adaptability of a curriculum; it cannot respond to ajl of the 
variations in children's capacities arid iriterests. Some childreri cannot 
cope with the requiremerits of regular jDrograms, and various special 
education and remedial programs have been developed for precisely that 
reason. A major question the Morrison Valley Community Schools must 
address is whether the current kindergarten jjrogram i£ too demanding 
for a significant portion of childre n who are age-eligible for entrance . 
(This question Is addressed in the third part of this section under the 
heading "Regulair Kindergarten.") In what follows, we pose further 
questions about the concept of developmental readiness. OUr 
responses, in the maln> address the application of this concept to the 
Morrison Valley Community Schools. 

la. What is the relationship between developmental readiness and 
chronological age ? 
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As we listened to parents^ teachers, principals, and school board 
discussions, we were impressed with the freqaent references to the 
ages of the kindergarten students, often calibrated in weeks or days, 
and not simply in years or months! It was almost as though parents 
and school personnel believed that a child born on August 9, 1979 had 
particular characteristics that would not be evident in a child born on 
July 20, 1979. The confusions between chronological age and 
developmental readiness seemed to subvert the usefulness of the latter 
concept. After all, if the two concepts--chronological age and 
developmental age--were identical, there would be no need to test the 
children to ascertain their stages of readiness. 

lb. WhaLis— the r el ationship b etween developmental readiness and 
the sex of the pupil ? 

Almost all of those involved In the Morrison Valley kindergarten scene 

seemed ready to assume that boys develop at slower rates than girls. 

This belief went for the most part unchallenged^ and even the 

consultant to the board sabscribed to this position. It is difficult to 

know how sexist this position is, how sexist the measures are^ or the 

extent to which the interpretations of childrens' behaviors in schools 

are sexist. It should be noted that while differences in behaviors and 

learning of boys and girls are often observed, the evidence strongly 

suggests that such differences are likely to be the consequ ences of 

reactions to the stereotyping and expectations of parents and teachers 

(see Carpenter, 1983). The weight of the evidence is that the 

differences in readiness between boys and girls are learned from adults' 

expectations of and responses to them, rather than being entirely 

24 
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Irihereht in their biological or psychological make-up. As Huston (1983) 
[Doirits out: 

In the studies wjth large samples reviewed by iviaccoby and 
Jacklih (1974), sex accounted for about 1% to 2% of the 
variance in reading performance (Huston, 1983, p. 405). 

We were impressed that teachers seemed to equate *Mack of readiness" 
with inability to "sit still" for long periods. The latter was typically 
attributed to boys. 

1c. What is the distinction between the categories "needs ^o-lfflprove" 
and "needs time to develop" used on ^lie -IVlarrison Valtey 
Community Schools' Kindergarten Progress Report ? 

One apparent attempt to apply the concept of developmental readiness to 
the assessment of children's pf'ogf'ess in kindergarten Is found in the 
ratings of N or T on the Kindergarten Progress Report. We attempted 
to obtain a policy staterrieht that differentiated the two judgments, but 
without success. We queried a number of teachers, in groups and 
individually, seeking the basis upon which those two judgmentsv^rt/ere 
rendered. Not only was ho cdhsehsus found, but a great deal of 
confusion was apparent. We interpreted the confusion here as another 
indicator of the problems inherent in applying the concept of readiness 
to practical school problems. 
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Id; Can dev ^i:wental readiness be assessed ? 

We have no evidence which speaks to the reliability or the validity of 
the particular instruments used as a screening procedure to assess 
readiness in Morrison Valley.* On the face of it, the instruments seem 
likely to provide interesting and helpful information to parents; on the 
other hand, It is extremely unlikely that anyone, could judge that a 
particular child Is either ready or not ready for school solely on the 
basis of his or her performance on this screening procedure. 

We examined the testing Instruments and the scoring used to give 
parents advice about their children's state of developmental readiness. 
From an analytical point of view, we saw some problems both with the 
items and how they were scored. However, our concerns would be 
alleviated if careful studies of the psychometric properties of the 
screening procedures were available. How reliable are they? How well 
do they predict behavior In kindergarten? How many false positives or 
false negatives can be expected with the procedures? As far as we 
know, there are ho data available at present to answer these questions. 
We are reasonably confident in our judgment, indicated earlier in this 
section, that since the concept of developmental readiness is based 
firmly on the assumption that development is continuous and progresses 
unevenly across many different aspects of growth such as cognition, 
social competence, self-confidence, etc.. It is probably unwise and 



*See Note p. 56. 
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inappropriate to use a single measure--ANY SINGLE MEASURE--as a 
basis for decidlrig whether or not a child Is ready for school. It 
should be added that apparently the Morrison Valley Community Schools 
did not intend that the screening program would take the place of 
jDarehts' own reasoned judgments. The district pcSicy was to use test 
results as one of the factors considered in making a judgment about 
placement. Parents seemed to take the same position. 

In sum/ while we think the concept of developmental readiness is useful 
In the context of planning and implementing a kindergarten program, its 
application in the Morrison Valley ebmmuhity Schools has been 
problematic. Furthermore, while there are ihstrumehts available which 
are heJpful in understanding the current developmental status of 
children, no one instrument is sufficiently aeeurate to use as a basis 
for a significant decision about a particular child. 



Qptio na! Kind ergarten 



2. 



Is an op ttoiwj-ppogram necessary or can the needs of all children 
who are chrono logjcally ready for kindergarten be met within the 
regular kinderg arten program? What happens in later grades to 
student s who c atch up or to those who are older than their peers ? 



Although it may not be helpful/ the only answer we can give to the 
first part of this question is "it depends." If the regular kindergarten 
curriculum is defined in such a way that it caters to the needs of a 
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select few or excludes a large minority, then of course an optional 
program is needed. Further, if kindergarten teachers are convinced 
that children must become ready for kindergarten, rather than taking 
the view that programs must accommodate to the varied needs, interests 
and abilities of students, then again, optional programs are probably 
necessary. The question is one of balance. 

All of this is not to say that ALL children chronologically eligible for 
kindergarten can benefit from its program, no matter how 
accommodating it is. Policy suggested above. Is mandated by Public 
Law 94-142 which calls for procedures that provide for children who are 
not likely to benefit from regular programs. 

We are convinced that the long-term effects from delaying some children 
for a year or more through the implementation of ah optional 
kindergarten program can be staggering. Several reasons underlie bur 
concerns. 

First, because the public school system builds into its program a 
certain amount of curricular dependency from one grade to the next, it 
is extremely difficult to skip grades, especially in the upper levels of 
the elementary school. While some gifted students can manage to skip 
grades, it is highly unlikely that children held back at the age of four 
or five for not having the approprate levels of readiness will ever be 
seen as ready to skip grades later in the elementary years. 
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Second; while there are dramatic differences among children of varibUs 
ageS; and also within various age groups/ the differences are perhaps 
most pronounced in middle school and junior high school. The delaying 
of a significant number of children at age five is likely to create difficult 
and important problems when the cohort age group reaches middle 
school ages, especially if the majority of those delayed are boys. It 
should be emphasized here that thus far our team has no data to 
support the validity of this prediction; it is based in large measure on 
oar experiences with the schools in our own state and elsewhere. If 
the optional kindergarten program is maintained, it would be important 
to keep careful records to examine the concerns reflected in these 
cautious predictions. 

Regular Kindergarten 

3. Is our regular kindergarten program too rigorous^ too academic 
or too stress producing? When should children begin formal 
reading^ etc.? 

4. Does our regular kindergarten program jpros/lde a challenge for 
advanced students? Does this program give children the skills 
they need to succeed in later grades ? 

We have chosen to address these questions 3 and 4 together. In doing so, 
we wish to point out that our reponses are based on one very short 
visit to the Morrison Valley community, and that we were in the 
classrooms observing the children, the teachers, and the implementation 
of the programs very briefly. Thus, the judgments and observations 
herein discussed are tentative. 
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Given this qaaliflcatlon, we feel reasonably confident in saying that we 
saw little evidence of stress in the kindergarten and first grade 
classrooms we visited. Children did not appear at risk emotionally from 
excessive stress. Teachers seemed very caring of students and 
accepting of their efforts. 

Second, on the basis of our experiences in many schools around the 
country, those we observed in Morrison Valley rank among the best dh 
all criteria. We were impressed with the obvious caring, concern, arid 
cbhsciehtiousness of virtually everyone we met. It showed in many 
ways in the halls and classrooms we visited. However, even in our 
best schools, some concern about Intellectual climate is warranted, and 
the Morrison Valley Community Schools are no exception. 

When people speak of a curriculum as academic they often intend to 
convey the idea that it is intellectually demanding. It is useful to 
distinguish between academic and intellectual rigor. Academic rigor 
refers to strong emphasis on completion of school-like tasks, exercises, 
grade level achievement, grades and test scores, follbwihg instractiohs 
and meeting requirements, conforming to procedures and conduct 
necessary to succeed in the academy and to fulfill its Ihstitutibhal 
requirements. Academi c also suggests being 6ut-bf-t6uch arid abstract, 
jn contrast, inteiiectual rigor refers to characteristics of the life of the 
mind and its earnest quest for understanding, insight, knowledge, 
truth, solving intellectual puzzles, arid the like. The kindergarten 
programs we saw could be characterized as academic more appropriately 
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than as intellectual in emphasis. In our aH-too-brief visits in 
classrooms we saw rather academic tasks presented to children in a 
context that required them to sit passively in large groups at desks 
most of the time. We came away with the impression that the 
kindergartens reflected a rather narrow view of what the program might 
be, or of what capacities in the children could be challenged by the 
curriculum. An intellectually demahdihg program for young children 
would engage them in the activities of inquiring, exploring, making and 
building things of interest, comparing, testing ideas, collecting 
information, synthesizing the results of their inquiries and summarizing 
their observations. 

A third observation was that the children in kindergarten were tested a 
great deal. Aides were seen administering tests, and the work of 
children was assiduously graded and recorded. However, we saw very 
little instruction taking place. Children rarely were encouraged or 
coached to think about the responses they were giving to the workbook 
questions or the test items. 

A fourth observation was that the curriculum was largely 
de-contextualized. That Is, children were not directed often enough to 
deal with artifacts, with objects they could touch, manipulate, or 
inquire about. For example, a task in a puzzle format had children 
choosing which bead to add to a string of beads; but, there were no 
beads and no string of beads for them to examine directly. Instead^ 
there were only pictures of beads and the puzzle was presented in a 
multiple-choice format. A number of classrooms were studying 
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caterpillars during our visit, and yet the children had a chance to 
observe real caterpillars in only a few of the classrooms; Instead, 
teachers had drawings or pictures of caterpillc:'-s or a5ked children to 
make facsimilies of caterpillars as an art project. A wide range of 
intellectually engaging activities related to caterpillars was overlooked- 
Such activities have been known to educators for several generations! 

Finally, in so many of the classrooms, including the first grades/ 
children were involved In using crayons to color pictures while the 
teacher was busy with other children in small Instructional groups. 
While some coloring is useful and possibly important, it was our 
judgment that because there was so much of this kind of activity, to 
characterize these classes as too academic, or too stressful, or to say 
that they were sufficiently intellectually stimulating was inappropriate. 

Needed Changes 

5. Will changes be necessary in our kindergarten and other ^riroaj^y 
grade programs as a result of the new optional kindergarten 
prog ram ? 

If the decision is made to keep the optional kindergarten program, then 
It would seem important to provide ways in which students could 
progress from optional kindergarten to first grade without giving up a 
year. To succeed in this effort. It is likely that the curriculum In 
optional kindergarten might have to be changed slightly, and that aides 
should be provided to first grade teachers so that t^ey might be ih a 
better position to accommodate some children coming into first grade 
directly from optional kindergarten. Qp 
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Regardless of whether or not the optional kindergarten is maintained, it 
is bur judgment that the curriculum now offered In the primary grades 
should be reviewed. We have suggested that the intellectual 
components of the curriculum should be enhanced and that children 
need to be encouraged to work with real objects in their school 
experiences. These themes are elaborated in the recommendations In 
Section IV. 
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III. WHAT WE WORRY ABOUT: SPECIAL ISSUES 
Red-Shirting 

It was evident to us that the red-shirting issue was gaining momentum 
within the Morribon Valley Community Schools and that it was the kind 
of problem that, if left unaddressed, could only become intensified with 
the passage of time. More and more, the data (see for example. Tables 
1 and 2 in Appendix C) would support some of the emotional claim that 
"children are getting older and older in the first grade," and as this 
rumor is fueled by fact, more and more parents would withhold their 
six-year-old child from first grade. The growing impact of actions 
such as these is obvious, and of grave concern. It is our impression 
that the school board must consider adopting a policy to stem the 
red-shirting tide. One option is to make it mandatory for all children 
to be admitted to first grade by a set chronological age. 

While such a policy gives the appearance of being insensitive to the 
differences associated witFj youngsters of any age, but particularly at 
this young age, the alternative of permitting parents to decide to 
withhold their children in order to gain a competitive advantagt. over 
other children is likely to have deleterious effects on the school system, 
and on all the children involved--those who are withheld, and those 
who are not. 
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Community Competitiveness 

The cortimuriity served by the Morriisori Valley Community School District 
was characterized by the board and by parents and teachers who spoke 
to us at various meetings as beihg comprised mainly of competitive 
people who are deeply concerned about their children making it, and 
with the rather objective symbols of success in schdol--such as grades, 
test scores, and instructional group assignment. A jocular remark made 
at the board meeting by an observer suggested that a given school 
would be thought of as doing well if all of the children in attendance 
were above average! It might be useful if the school and the school 
board made various efforts to change this ethos. Adult education, 
public information programs, and similar interventions in the community 
could be designed to encourage parents to take a more relaxed and 
thoughtful approach to the educational needs of their young children. 

While working to change the aggressive and competitive nature of the 
school community, the school board should be wary of proposals for new 
policies that might enflame or reinforce those views. It is our judgment 
that whenever policies are suggested that touch on matters of grouping, 
testing, screehinc, grading, and C/ther similar areas, the board should 
be aware of the potentiai interaction of those policies with the dominant 
value pos'tiors found in the community. Since so many of the children 
in the Morrison Valley Community Schools are bright, motivated, and 
apparently destined to succeed, in the traditional sense of completing 
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college and having rewarding caraers/ it is a pity to introduce policies 
that serve essentially elitist purposes. Policies which cater to elitist 
values place a heavy burden on very able students who arc not at the 
same time gifted, and whose only problem is that they are in classes 
with children who are even more able and more talented than they are. 
By working to give emphasis to the general overall quality of excellence 
found in the district, and less to the need to indulge the wishes and 
elitist values of very vocal elements, the problems that are reflected in 
the red-shirting issue might be ameliorated. 

Curriculum Issues 

As indicated in Section I virtually all of the groups with whom we met 
expressed serious concerns about the kindergarten curriculum in the 
district. To a large extent ail groupr.--parents,* teachers, principals, 
and school board members--seemed to be concerned about the same 
issues. All of these concerns reflect underlying confusion and doubts 
about the extent to which the kindergarten curriculum is and should be 
focUssed on academic work. Typically they were expressed in terms of 
pressure on children for achievement, part\cu\Br\y in the area of 
reading. It is our f~iipression that> on balance, most of those we met 
believe that the kindergarten children were under too much academic 
pressure and that the emphasis on reading WB^ both too soon and too 
strong. As we listened to each of the groups and observed the 

* We only heard the concerns of parents who attended the October 2 
meeting and who spoke to us on that occasion. 
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children in both the regular kindergarten and the optional kindergarten 
classes, a number of curriculum issues emerged. They are discussed 
briefly in turn below. 

What are the fxinc tions ot kinder garten ? The chances are that when the 
parents we mnt entered kindergarten themselves it was their first 
experience in groups outside of their homes. Only since the 197ds has 
the majority of entering kindergarteners come to school having had 
substantial experience being cared for by someone other than mother in 
a setting other than home. In addition, it has been reported recently 
(Scarr, 1984) that within the decade between 1972 and 1982, the 
average IQ of five-year-olds increased 10 points! While a major 
function of kindergarten for those who are now parents was preparation 
for real school; contemporary interpretations of that function have led 
simply to starting what used to belong to real school earlier and earlier 
(Spodek, 1983). Just these recent changes suggest that questions 
about the functions of the modern kindergarten are in order. 

A group of children entering kindergarten today bring far more varied 
backgrounds of experiences to the class than was the case when the 
district first opened its doors. So, while the traditional role of the 
kindergarten in getting children accustomed to being away from home 
may be less important today^ its role in helping children learn to work 
and play with a diverse group of age-mates, and to see themselves as 
valued and effective members of the class group and community remains 
a very significant one. 
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How formal should the kiridergarteri curricuiunr-be ? Virtaally all the 
groups with whom we met expressed concern about the extent to which 
the regular kindergarten curriculum had become a formal one, especially 
in its focus on instruction in pre-reading and reading skills. Indeed, 
the two issues- -formality and reading instruction --are Inseparable; 
Dissension within communities and among specialists in early childhood 
education on these issues is not only strong, but also periodic, rising 
sharply, subsiding and rising again in regular twenty- to twenty-five- 
year intervals. However, as each generation raises its arguments, 
insights into children's development and recent research advance our 
understanding of which side has the better claim. Several insights and 
considerations from recent research are worth dis ussing here. 

The introduction of formal academic instruction into the kindergarten 
curriculum, typically in the form of teaching pre-readinij and 
reading skills, presents several risks. If pre-reading and reading 
instruction are presented in a formal way, using a single methodology, 
experience suggests that some (perhaps as many as one-third) of the 
class wi!l fail. In other words, if teachers and parents — and others 
connected with the school--want all kindergarten children to acquire 
the same level of pre-reading skills, or to learn to read at least at 
grade level, they are expecting a uniform or homogeneous outcome. In 
order to achieve a homogeneous outcome with a group of pupils of 
diverse backgrounds It is necessary to use varied or heterogeneous 
methods. As Durklh points out: 
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A child's Initial contact with reading instruction . ^. is of 
uniajje Importance. . .a school should do nothing with reading 
in ine kindergarten Unt[l [t is fully prepared to offer the best 
possible instruction. The best... is always characterized by 
variety in methodology simply because a way into reading that 
is easy for one child may be difficult for another, and vice 
versa. These facts clearly suggest that unless there js 
variety in methodology/ some children will probably fail. At 
the same time, wrong conclusions will be reached both about a 
child's readiness for reading arid about his or her learning 
ability in general. (Durkin, 1980, p. 26) 

Thus, the issue is not so much when to introduce instruction in 
reading, as what m etho d s of mst ruction shall be used. 

Typically, however, schools adopt a single method/ and try to 
implement it by using ability grouping. It is clear from our own 
experience as well as from mc)ny comments from the groups with whom 
we met, that many children seem to be aware of which group they are 
iri. Interestingly enough, recent research indicates that such grouping 
has instructional disadvantages (Wisconsin Center for Educational 
Research, 1984) in that slow children slow each other down, increasing 
their distarice from the fast children, and fast children speed each 
other on, increasing their lead, but also the potential for stress. 

Many of those children who are aware that they are in the low group 
may feel discouraged at best, or incbmpeteht at worst. But many 
children in the top group become anxious about the danger of failing or 
falling out of it. Furthermore, the use of formal instructional methods 
inevitably requires the identification of the children's ability, and that 
some of the childreri identified as low in ability or as slow learners 
would not be so classified if formal instruction and grouping were 
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postponed for a year.* Differences in rates of development and life 
histories make such false negatives virtually inevitable. The problem is 
that once children have been labeled as low or slow the chances of 
overcoming the label or breaking away from the expectations adults 
often associate with it are very poor. Such risks to the children who 
are, after all , only in kindergarten, seem somewhat excessive and 
suggest that alternatives to the heavy focus on reading readiness and 
instruction for all kindergarteners should be examined. 

Another issue in adopting formal academic instruction in reading in the 
kindergarten year is the difficulty of providing reading material that is 
engaging or even moderately interesting. While it Is possible, and 
highly desirable, to read material to children material that contains long 
words they could not possibly read for themselves, reading material? 
intended for them to read themselves have to be based on a very 
limited number of words featuring a highly restricted set of sound 
combinations. The younger the reader, the more limited the number of 
readable words is, and ^ thus the stories--as stories — become 
decontextualized, uninteresting, and often hard to understand. In 
other words, the younger the child is, the less meaningful the available 
reading materials are. While meaningfulnees of reading material is 
always important, it is especially so for beginning readers. 

* Some children tested as low/slow will indeed be so a year later. 
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Another troublesome aspect of formal academic curriculum in he 
kindergarten is that some of its potentially deleterious effects may not 
be apparent to parents or teachers during the kindergarten year itself. 
For example, the early introduction of formal reading instruction with 
Its necessary dependence on uninteresting reading materials may 
contribute to substantial numbers of children suffering from academic 
burn-out by the time they reach second or third grade. Unfortunately 
we have ho data from which to be able to estimate what proportion of 
children are victims of this syndrome. It is invariably impressive to 
note the eagerness and willingness of most kindergarten children to 
complete the tasks assigned to them and in general to try to please 
their teachers. But after two or three years of not simply time on task 
but time on dull task, it may be the third grade teachers who are 
confronted with the consequences: children who are difficult to 
interest or motivate to do important academic work--a type of work that 
is developmentally appropriate for eight and nine year olds. While it is 
true that children who have learned to read have access to the great 
world of books and can pursue their learning independently--and it 
would be regrettable to adopt a curriculum that would fail to nurture 
such learning--very few early readers actually do so. 

While early introduction of formal reading instruction may give rise to a 
number of problems/ it is also useful to keep in mind that for many 
kindergarteners, reading instruction is inefficient in that what may take 
them the better part of six months to learn at age five could be learned 
in perhaps half the time if instruction were started six or nine months 
later. 
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In a formal curriculum the burdens are on the children. It Is up to 
them to rise to the demands of the learning situation. Many will 
manage to do so. However, for those children whose difficulties do not 
cause the teacher to change her approach, her instructions, or learning 
materials to accommodate their confusion, learning style, or competence 
level, a consequence is likely to be a feeling of being cut of it. 
Occasional experiences of feeling out of it are benign; but for children 
who feel, and indeed are out of it regularly, there is no alternative but 
sooner or later to give up to learn to feel stupid, and to withdraw from 
the fledgling community of scholars. A curriculum which has the 
potential to cause such feelings is a sufficient threat to the school 
experience and life chances of enough children to cause concern. 

It was our impression that many of those involved In the struggle over 
the kindergarten believe that the curriculum choices are between the 
formal academic approach or a traditional socialization approach with a 
strong emphasis on socio-dramatic play and creative activities. 
However, these are rot the only two approaches to kindergarten 
curriculum. Many resources are available to help teachers develop a 
curriculum which is InteUectually engaging, in which children are 
encouraged to interact with materials, with each other, and with adults 
in quest of fuller and deeper understandings of their physical and 
interpersonal environments. For example, we can return to the example 
of the study of caterpillars mentioned in Section IL The curriculum as 
implemented in at least one of the kindergarten classes we observed* 

* An aide was present and available In the room. 
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included the children looking at a photographic poster of a caterpillar, 
cocoon, and butterfly, then listening to the teacher reading Th% 
Hangry Caterpillar . Following the story, each child was asked to draw 
a caterpillar with crayons or felt pens and to jDaint a halved-egg carton 
the color green. All of the children did the very same tasks, used the 
same color paint, and fashioned the same representation of the 
caterpillar. No real caterpillar, cocoon, or butterfly was visible in the 
room. The number of possible activities from which the children could 
have learned about these phenomena is almost endless. Certainly they 
could have been encouraged to observe real caterpillars: to look for 
their enormous variety of sizes, colors, favorite foods, etc. The 
children could have been alerted to the potentially fascinating feature of 
the caterpillars' eyes facing outward rather than forward; they could 
have been encouraged to ponder the relationships between the colors of 
caterpillars and their butterfly colors, gd infinitum. Furthermore, such 
an approach has the potential advantage of strengthening the 
disposition for follow-up outside of the classroom to what children learn 
to do in the classroom. In other words, when the curriculum helps 
children to acquire exploratory techniques and an empirical approach to 
their environment, they are likely to acquire habits and ideas for 
activities to continue on their own outside the school grounds. 

A Cycle o f Blame 

As we listened to each group In turn, we were impressed with the 
intensity of concern over the issues and the eagerness to find ways 
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to resolve them. The central district staffs who 

briefed us^ exhibited a strong sense of responsibility for both the 
problems already referred to in this report, and for the search for 
their solutions. The parents we heard manifested a high level of 
concern over obtaining the best possible experiences for their children. 
And, as we listened to and observed teachers, we sensed similar 
eagerness to provide the kind of- professional service they felt was best 
for the children and expected by their parents. In a similar way the 
principals and members of the school board impressed us deeply by 
their obvious commitment to resolving the many issues related to the 
optional kindergarten program and its associated problems. We sensed 
also genuine openness on the part of all groups to consider all 
reasonable proposals for their solutions. 

However, It Is riot surprlslrig that the level of intensity and involvement 
of so many stake-holders had given rise to frustration, which not 
uncommonly, led to fault-finding. As we examined the main points 
made by each of the groups with whom we met, we detected what might 
be called a cycle of blame allocation. Kindergarten teachers, although 
clearly representing diverse views within their group, seemed to feel 
that while they would like children to have nriore time to grow arid play, 
they were pressured to get children ready for the first grade teachers. 
Many first grade teachers reflected their serisitivity to perceived 
parental pressures and the need to please the public. The principals, 
also representing some diversity within their group, seemed to blame 
parerits for pushirig their children too hard, and found some cause for 
blame to fall on teachers as well. Parents found various ways to 
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allocate blame; some of it went to teachers whom they described as 
wanting homogeneous classes to keep things simple; some went to other 
parents; some to the central district staff and to testers. The district 
central office staff attributed blame to some parents ^ to some teachiers, 
and to sortie of the local preschbols. School board members found a 
similar variety of ways to allocate blame for the predicaments related to 
kindergarten in the district. It was our impression that each of the 
groups with whom we met was indeed under severe pressure from 
various sources to solve a set of problems which had been festering and 
was almost beyond the ability of any one of the groups to resolve alone. 

We are not suggesting that there was no group to blame. Rather we 
see the question of whom to blame as irrelevant and potentially harmful 
to the morale and the quality of relationships among all involved and it 
undermines the generation of solutions to the problems. This 
potentially destructive cycle had to be broken. To do so required 
leadership at the district level. Both the district central office staff 
and the school board would have to examine and determine where it 
really stood on the relevant issues. They would have to provide the 
kind of leadership in which the distinction could be made between being 
pushed around by vocal aggressive--though well-meaning--groups, and 
being sensitive and responsive to parents* as well as teachers* 
concerns. In a country like ours, which prizes its diversity, it is 
highly unlikely that all parents will ever agree with each other on basic 
issues. The local citizen participation and democratic processes that we 
value depend oh fair hearings for the viability of all views in the 
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course of formulating decisions for action. Once the ajDprbpriate 

decision-making processes have been employed, it is in the best 

interests of the children that all concerned accept and support the plan 
of action whole heartedly. 
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IV. WHAT WE RECOMMEND: A VISITING TEAM'S PERSPECTIVE 

Several suggestions are offered in this section. As our team formulated 
the recommendations below^ it took note of the fact that every decision 
carries within it its own errors. In other words^ weighing the merits 
of one course of action against the merits of another also includes 
considering which errors associated with each course of action are 
preferred. The recommendations listed below contain potential for 
errors. Those we have chosen were based in large part on our 
decision to speak as advocates for the children of Morrison Valley. 

Entrance— Into— Kin derciarten 

In view of the arguments presented in previous sections, we recommend 
that all age-eligible children be enrolled into unscreened kindergarten 
classes,* and that ag^: be the sole criterion for enrollment. It is 
expected that one of the potential benefits of this decision is that the 
practice of red-shirting will diminish. 

The district should develop a plan for teachers and parents, in 
cr operation, to observe the progress of each child throughout the 
year. The information obtained in this way should serve as a basis 
for first grade placement, and decisions about special education and 
retention/promotion . 

* Except for Special Education and PL 94 - 142. 
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Kindergarten Program 

We recommend that the regular kindergarten and the optional 
kindergarten programs be merged. The new revised kindergarten 
curriculum should be written so that it is, at the outset, less focused 
on reading instruction, and more flexible. During the first half of the 
year, the curriculum should place emphasis on cooperative projects and 
tasks which help children develop identification with their class group, 
and cooperative work skills. This is not to say that children who are 
ready, able or eager to learn to read should be ignored. Their needs 
must be accommodated. 

Klethods of Teachin g Readin g 

Many professionals involved in this project seemed diverted by the 
questions of readiness and the timing of reading instruction. As one of 
our colleagues (burkin, personal communication) reminded us, while 
development is a factor to take into account, the principal issue in the 
teaching of reading is the methods employed, not timing. Poor teaching 
cannot be condoned at any age, and involving all students In a group 
with a single approach to reading instruction is almost surely an 
example of poor teaching. Instead of using a single method, teachers 
must be encouraged to experiment with a variety of methods (whole 
word, phonics, teaching through printing, and others) within a given 
classroom so that they might ascertain which method best accommodates 
the needs of specific children. 
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One critical problem in attempting to address the heeds of those 
kindergarten children ready to read without intimidating those who are 
not/ Is that of a single teacher having to work with both readers and 
non-readers at the same time. Addressing the issue by tracking or 
grouping children in terms of reading ability is likely to set off waves 
of onerous social comparisons among children, among families, and even 
perhaps within families. This is a serious dilemma. 

In some communities, teachers report that one approach seems to 
address both issues: it accommodates the needs of readers and 
non-readers while at the same time avoiding some of the pitfalls of 
tracking and grouping. In this approach, usually called the language 
experience approach (cf. Durkin, 1980; Stauffer, 1970) children dictate 
stories to teachers and then read them. All children participate In this 
experience. The children who are more advanced tend to dictate more 
complicated stories, with more complicated sentences anH with more 
sophisticated vocabulary. Children who are not so far along In the 
development of their reading skills tend to dictate stories that are less 
sophisticated. The stories that children dictate are usually at the 
appropriate reading level for that child. Most children can read their 
own stories. The addition of ah aide in the classroom can enhance the 
teacher's ability to be responsive to the inevitable range of differences 
in readiness to read In kindergarten classes. This approach could be 
tried in the district kindergartens to see whether the heeds of most 
children are accommodated and whether it helps to ameliorate some of 
the less attractive manifestations of comfDetitivehess and social 
comparison that are found in the community; 
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Staff Development 

We recommend that the Morrison Valley Community Schools employ a full 
time specialist in early childhood education to work with teachers in 
grades K through 3 to develop curricula and teaching methods that will 
better meet the developmental needs of tne children at their respective 
age levels. (An alternative here would be to hire a consultant on a 
long-term basis.) This specialist could be asked to address the 
curricular and instructional issues raised In this report, and those 
generated by the teachers themselves. Our rationale is based on our 
sense that few teachers in the district fully appreciate the potential of 
children of this age to engage in intellectual activity. A specialist in 
child development, either as a full-t ne staff member or a part-time 
consultant, could very likely heljD teachers become aware of this 
potential and develop wavs of addressing it. 

The early childhood specialist could work closely with Mrs, Moore on 
the considerable task of helping the kindergarten and first grade 
teachers respond to the wide ranges of ability and backgrounds they 
will be working with. We were impressed with the pattern of dividing 
responsibilities for the various curriculum areas among principals. It 
would be a mistake if adopting our recommendation for an early 
childhood specialist threatened this pattern. If this recommendation 
were adopted, it would be important to meld the assignment and 
responsibilities with those established under the current system of 
principal -specialties. 
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A second jDrecaution that goes with this recommendatibh stems from one 
particular aspect of the field of early childhood education^ namely, its 
highly ideological character. The candidate for the early childhood post 
would need to be reviewed very carefully, not only to ensure suitable 
human relations skills, sufficient training, and appropriate experience 
in working with teachers; but also that his or her views about early 
childhood education were consonant with those of the school board and 
the leadership In the school system. To hire a specialist in this field 
committed to an extreme position (for instance, to Skinner's version of 
behaviorism or to a laissez-faire curriculum plan) would be a serious 
mistake. It is clear that the decision to employ a new person as a 
specialist in early childhood education entails the risk of making such a 
mistake. 

We think that teachers should be encouraged to visit schools in the 
state vicinity, and if nfcessary, in the wider midwest region, which are 
reputed by experts jn early childhood education to be particularly good 
examples of inteMecttiaMy demanding and engaging programs. We have 
the impression that some teachers are not aware of what excellent 
programs look like, and a policy encouraging visits to other sites could 
help teachers acquire the vision to improve programs in the district. 
We recognize that the adoption of this recommendation has some serious 
potential disadvantages. Local programs are likely to be interrupted by 
teachers making visits and by using substitutes for them. Further^ the 
teachers might actually see programs that are not as good as those at 
home^ and yet come to understand that they were programs to be 
emulated i 
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We recommehd that the school board consider adopting policies that 
could increase the possibilities of hiring new, recently trained teachers 
at the primary and pre-fDrimary levels. We have the impression that a 
few of the experienced teachers are somewhat weary. Indeed, it would 
not be surprising in a district as committed to Its schools as Morrison 
Valley, with its recent history of contentiousness around the 
kindergarten program, for veteran teachers to suffer from burn-out and 
occasional demoralization. That is not to say that age, in and of itself, 
seems to be a factor; we saw effective teachers at every age level 
during our visit. Nevertheless, we wonder whether a few of the most 
experienced teacheris are resigned to the idea of keeping school until 
retirement in much the same way as they have always done. The school 
board might want to adopt a policy that encourages such teachers to 
consider early retirement. Of course, without a carefully crafted 
policy, those who elect early retirement might be among the best in the 
district. We believe that these risks could be minimized to the point 
that an early retirement policy would merit serious consideration. New 
teachers may be able to bring to the district some of the recent 
developments in the provision of stimulating and intellectually 
challenging programs for young children. 

£valuat}on^ of Ex periment 

During the short life of the optional kindergarten program, a natural 
experiment has been occurring. Children who were deemed not to be 
deveiopmentally ready have, in accordance with their parents' judgment, 
been assigned either to the optional kindergarten or regular 
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kindergarten. The district is in a key position to throw some light on 
this dilemma by commissioning a study of the outcomes of these two 
tracks^ and to work to better understand what happened to the 
children. Thus, we hope that the district will follow the progress of 
the children who have participated in the optional kindergarten, those 
for whom the optional kindergarten was recommended but who entered 
Che regular program, and those whose parents withheld them from 
kindergarten for a year. A careful follow-up study of these children 
will make a much heeded contribution to the development of policy and 
curriculum in elementary education. 



Worjdng with^ the C ommunity 

It is recommended that state and local library, media, and other 
pertinent resources be mobilized to help improve public understanding 
of the role of the kindergarten. Such an effort could highlight 
contemporary research and insights into the nature of learning in the 
early years, the role of play, the potential long-term consequences of 
early formal instruction in reading for various children, the role of the 
home, and so forth. Furthermore, some effort to help parents 
understand that in communities in which there is any diversity at all, a 
school district cannot satisfy the demands, needs, and wishes of all 
parents equally; and that, while diverse views can and must be 
expressed and attended to, action requires decisions that only rarely 
can be equally acceptable to everyone. 
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We recommend that in the process of deliberation, the best available 
knowledge concerning the nature of learning and what is in the 
childrens* best long-term interests must constitute a major criterion 
for judging the rightness of decisions taken and plans of action. 
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Epilogue 



Two years after this report was presented to the Morrison Valley School 
District one member of the team was invited to return . The visit 
included observations in the kindergarten classes in five of the eight 
elementary schools, and a meeting with all the district's kindergarten 
teachers. Even though the visit was a very brief one, several changes 
in the district were readily apparent. 

The most striking change observed in the kindergarten classes was the 
great variety of activities in which children were engaged. In each 
classroom a great deal of the children's own writing was evident. 
Teachers were using a wide variety of strategies related to literacy: 
invented spelling, writing to read, a good selection of trade books, and 
the language experience approach. 

Children in several classes had made graphs summarizing information 
they had gathered from each other and their surroundings. From the 
work exhibited and in progress during the visit, it was evident that 
the children were engaged in extended projects on tbfDics like space 
exploration, characteristics of spiders, and others. Real tadpoles and 
spiders had been brought in for study. Worksheets were nowhere to 
be seen ! 
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In general, the atmosphere in the classrodms was more animated and 
interactive than we had seen during our study two years earlier. 

Based on the observatons made during the visit, it was clear that hard 
work on the part of central district staff and all of the kindergarten 
teachers had been undertaken following receipt of the report. Some 
teachers described having been "bruised" by the report. Others said 
that the report "let them out of the closet," as they put it, away from 
the high-pressure academic approach in kindergarten! 

Most teachers concurred that they now receive much more positive 
feedback from parents, and noted particularly that parents expressed 
pleasure at their children's eagerness to come to school and at their 
children's obviously expanding knowledge. Teachers also reported 
enthusiastic parental participation in helping with various aspects of 
their projects, including making things and supplying materials and 
equipment. 

Teachers in Morrison Valley are still v»'drkirig on improving methods of 
tracking children's pro§i'ess arid firidirig effective ways to report to 
parents. But all indicated great satisfaction with the progress the 
children are making. 

As the teachers and central office staff talked about the steps ahead, 
they indicated that district relationship? could now be characterized as 
in the spirit of cooperation rather than the cycle of h'ame that we 
observed during our evaluation. 
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The issues we examined in Morrison Valley are shared by many 
eommurilties; It is our hope that the determination and very hard work, 
and the resulting progress ail too briefly observed will encourage 
others in their efforts to deal with similar Issues. 
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NOTE 



Given that the screehirig procedure used at Morrison Valley Community 
School District is an amalgam of a number of different instruments, it is 
difficult to use the research literature to attain a comprehensive review 
of its psychometric properties. 

However, we did study entries in the literature concerning the Gesell 
bevelopmehtal Schedule and the Denver Developmental Screening Test, 
which are in a sense forebears of the Morrison Valley Community 
School screening procedures. In her review, Werner (1965) admonishes 
the field about the Gesell Developmental Schedules by saymg that this 
instrument "should not bo considered a pre-school intelligence test, bat 
as detailed observation schedules for a young child^ developrnantal 
status." She goes on to say that predictions about future development 
cannot be made with the certainty which Gesell has us believe. It is 
interesting to _ note that a late*^ review in this sajne source by 
Borstelmann (1972) is more philosophical than empirical. He asks: 
"Why not adapt the curriculum?" 

The principal focus of the Denver Developmental Screemng Test (DDST) 
is__tb diagnose "delayed development or retardation in order to plan, for 
effective treatment of deviant children (Moriarty, 1972, p. 733). 

Moriarty has some questions about the appropriateness of the 

procedures in the DDST dealing with language for children from lower 
socioeconomic families. She also cautions that in doubtful cases, "it 
would seem impdrtant to remember the clinical heed to look at the whole 
child in his specific environment" (p. 733). 

Werner's review of the DDST in the same volume of Euros is less 
sanguine. She suggests that "the DDST is not as reliable^. _valid, 
sensitive and specific as its authors had hoped" (Werner, 1972, p. 
736). She continues, "The DDSJ appears to be a fai^rly satisfactory 
screening tool, at 4 - 4 1/2 years of age, but even here its concurrent 
validity is lower than that of other screening tests, such as the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test" (p. 736). She further cautions 
that it is "doubtful whether the author's claim is justified that [after] a 
few hours training almost any adult can administer this test 
competently. " 
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This appendix includes the nearly verbatim comments we heard at 
the various meetings and interviews in which we participated during our 
visit. There are a number of statements in this collection that 
represent factual errors; For instance, the claim that kindergarten 
classes range in size from 26 to 28 is patently false. The argument 
that the current system is inflexible because it is Impossible to move 
from optional kindergarten to first grade is at best unfair, since the 
optional kindergarten has not been in place long enough to provide data 
on this claim. There were a number of similar comments that seemed 
erroneous or ill-conceived. However, they are all included in this 
appendix because^ like it or not, the statements represent what some 
people believed to be true. It is likely that their feelings were based 
on these beliefs, however erroneous. It was our impression that in the 
jumble of words and opinions/ in the sounds of exhilaration and 
disappointment, the board heard its various constituencies speaking. 
And what could be more important than that for elected officials in a 
democratic society? 

From the Parent s 

Remarks made by parents who attended the evening meeting are 
grouped under seven broad headmgs. Some parents made comments 
under all headings while others expressed more specific concerns. 1^ Is 
impor tant to note that th e team heard only some of the parents in 
at tend a nce a t th e meeting. I t is not c l ear to what extent they ^vMsre 
repres ent a tive -ofi p a r e n ^ts-44i-the-distr4ct^^ ^ a whote . It appears that 
those who were present were specif icaMy invited to attend. Some 
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strong feelings of disappointment were expressed at the fact that the 
meeting was held at the same time as an open house event at one of the 
district's schools. It should be noted that parents who could not 
attend were invited to meet with the team at another time, to call 
and/or to write and communicate their concerns. However, none did 
so. 

Concerns about ttae-regular kindergarten curriculum . We heard the 
following concerns about the regular kindergarten curriculum: 

o Pressure for academic achievement is too great for the children, 
o classes are too competitive, too rigorous. 

o Children should not be expected to read by the end of 
kindergarten. 

o Regular kindergarten should be more like the optional 
kindergarten. 

6 Children who had a year in the optional kindergarten would not be 
challenged when they went on to attend the regular kindergarten. 

6 Many children have had as many as two years of preschoo] before 
entering kindergarten and the curriculum may not be responsive to 
this. 

o A child who is held back from entering kindergarten might find It 
insufficiently challenging when starting a year later than the 
normal age. 

Concerns about screening . We heard parents express the following 
concerns about the screening program: 

o All children should be admitted to kindergarten and a transitional 
year should be provided between kindergarten and regular first 
grade. 
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o The! screening is too superficial, more in-depth screening would be 
preferred. 

o Screening should include assessment of social and emotional 
readiness. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ » _ _ . _ _ ... 

o Parents' assessment of a child's readiness for kindergarten should 
be taken into account. 

o Preschool teachers' assessments should be considered. 

o Appeal procedures should be available when parents disagree with 
the results of the screening test. 

o Many children who passed the screening test suffer because they 
are too young to compete with the older (red-shirted) children now 
in the kindergarten. 



o Some children pass the screening test but are still tod emotionally 
immature to function well in the regular kindergarten. 

o Parental withholding (red shirting) of children who have passed 
the screen^ing from kmdergarten for a year is problematic; 
children are withheld from kindergarten to gain a competitive 
advantage by being among the eldest in the class when they do go 
into it. 

6 If child rejn are ejntered into regulaj" kindergarten at the age of five 
years and two months^ for example, they are much smaller than 
the other children, and as much as two years younger than some 
of their classmates. 



Concerns about stress . Parents expressed the fbllowihg concerns 
related one way or another to stress: 



b Children are corrijDared with each other too much. 

o The district needs psychologists to work with the elementary 
school children suffering from stress. 

o Something should be done to reduce stress among both parents and 
children. 
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Concerns about teachers . We heard parents express the following 
concerns about teachers: 

o Teachers attribute too many learning problems to children's 
chronological age. 

o Some teachers report to parents of young kindergarteners that 
they can be expected to have difficulty when they reach second or 
third grade, and therefore should be in the optional kindergarten. 

o Teachers seem to want homogeneous groups of pupils so that 
teaching will be easier. 

o Teachers need to be more responsive to individual children and to 
work with them in needed areas. 

Qptidnal kindergarten . We heard parents express the following views of 
the optional kindergarten: 

o Optional kindergarten fills a real need for the ch^^^ 

in many ways. It gives somo children a chance^ to get used to 
school routines, to mature, and to be prepared to compete in 
kindergarten. 

o The expense of busing children to the optional kindergarten is 
excessive. 

o The consequence of some children starting regular kindergarten at 
ages 6 or 7 years is a concern. 

EUstrict matters and paliaes . We heard piarents express the following 
sentiments concerning district policies and procedures: 

o The kindergarten policy seems biased against children who are 
'ready' for It, but are not yet the legal age for entrance. 

o Many children are starting kindergarten at age 6 or 7 years. 

o Many children m the primary grades seem to be too old for their 
grade. 

o There is a heed for full-time teacher aides in the kindergarten. 

o There is a need for better communication between the district and 
parents to allay many fears of parents. 
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From the Kindergarten Tsachers 

Kindergarten eachers expressed the following views and concerns. 



Kindergarten curriculum , 

o Children are very young and need to grow up, take time to play, 
to have fun. 

o Kindergarten is only 2 1/2 hours jDer day and there is pressure to 
cover all subject areas. It would be good if it were longer, e. g. 
9:00 to 3:30. 

b It is important to build a "total child." 

d Even children who can read need time to develop in all areas. 

o The teacher's dilemma is between the development of the whole 
child versus emphasis on workbooks. 

o The children should know not only the names of the letters of the 
alpiiabet, but also the sounds in preparation for the Getting Ready 
to Read program. 

o The district wants workbooks used. Fewer workbooks should be 
required by the district. 

o The reading resource teachers have developed enrichment kits for 
use with early readers in kindergarten. 

o There is need for space anc time for physical education to 
stimulate gross motor developmen . 

o Teachers* need to know the right .'vy to teach. 

o They heed to accept the idea Vr^: th'Dre ho ohe right way. 



About first grade. 



o There is rncjch pressure from fir-:' grrira teachers to get the 

childreh ready for first grade* 

o F|rst grade teachers fee| that !t is tPi5 kihderosrten teachers' 
responsibility to get the childreh ready to r::;'ad. 

6 F|rst grade |s very^ structured and if the children fall to learn 
certaih things ih k|hdc?rga^teh (e.g. hahdwrltlhg) they will not be 
ready and will experience fewer successes In first grade. 
Childreh who are hot ready will be put In the low group. 
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About parents . 

6 There is a great variability among parents. Many do not 
uhderstarid the concept of readiness and attempts to educate 
have backfired. 

o Many parents pressure teachers to push their children. They do 
not believe in readiness as it comes. 

b Parents have unrealistic expectations for their children. 

o The district is not responsible for much of the misinformation 
among parents. Comments about children being young for 
kindergarten have been blown out of proportion and have been 
misquoted. 

o It is difficult to win because the parents say that the optional 
kindergarten looks too much like preschool ^ and the kindergarten 
is too structured. 

o Parents complain that double coverage of the subject matter (i.e. 
in the optional kindergarten and again in the regular 
kindergarten) is not good. 



Optional kind^r^arteri^ . 



o The optional kindergarten Is wonderful. It has a less set 
curriculum than the regular kindergarten^. The optional 
kindergarten curriculum is designed by the teacher. 

o The optional kindergarten parents who are unhappy are those who 
feel that the curriculum should be more structured. 

o A smooth transition from the optional kindergarten to the regular 
kindergarten iu- important. Since this is only the second year of 
the optional kirjdergarten , this has tc be worked out. 

o The CHtirnal ki; jd^^irgarteh should be available to all parents on a 
district-vv :fe baTiSi. 



District matter ^^ . 

o Kindergarten classes or-^ r:5o ^^jrge. Sizes range from 26 to 28. 

o One tenth cT vhe ^^ Jdren ir. ^-indergarteh cue recommended for 
retention: 

o K|ndergarter taf-s-r. r:^ Sei the^^' have to sseisfy our public. 
Parents are -:^nr^t?r. ••^rly r:jshy group. 
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£pom_F4^t Gra d e Te a chers 

The first grade teachers expressed the following views and concerns. 

o The kjndergarten teachers do well considering that they have the 
children for only half a day^ It is difficult to criticize the 
kindergarten without criticizing the teachers at the same time. 

o The kindergarten needs a program for early readers. 

o At some schools the children enter first grade well prepared. 

o Not all first graders are being prepared with letter sounds. 

o In first grade there is not enough time to meet each individual 
child's needs. 

o Some first grade children should be in the PRS (readiny 
readiness) program. 

o There is great difficulty in handlin-3 the wide variation 
levels in the classes. 

o Teachers cannot always tell how children will perfor l f 
their age. 

b Variability in ability increases with age. 

o There should be a junior first grade for children who are * plain 
immature. " 

o Some of the children who were recommended for retention m 
kindergarten^ but were not retained, "have many tears in first 



o Teachers lose time handling immature children because the dist^^^ 
is iiot sufficiently strong in recommending retention to parents: 

o Some of the large, older, naughtier, and more talkative children 
are bullies on the playground. 

o There is pressure to be academically rigorous from parents and the 
district feels that "everyone should be abov/e average." 

o Parental expectations are too high. 



From E>!emamary Sch oo l Pr t 



grade. 




The principals expressed the following views and concerns. 
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About regular kindergarten _car4:iicakim . 

o The kindergarten curriculum ma^ be too rigorous. Perhaps it 
should be more like the optional kindergarten. / 

o There seems to be too much emphasis on reading the PRS may be 
too academic. Ther= is too much pressure for achievement; 

o There may not be enough reading groups In the kindergarten. 
The fourth grade usually has four groups. 

o The curriculum should develop the whole child. 

o There seem to be differences in kindergarten classroom structures/ 
curricula across the ischools. 

o Problems exist concerning knowing what the philosophy of 
kindergarten should be. 

o More coordination is heeded between kjndergarteri and first grade 
on how far to take the kindergarten children in reading. 

o There is difficulty in getting common ground in the community. 

o Many kindergarten children come to school knowing how to read. 



A bout kinderga ^ -' " n teachers . 

o kindergarten teachers should get together on their philosophy. 
Those who will not go along with it should be reassigned. 

o Teachers talk to parents about their children's youngness and use 
it as an explanation for why the children are not keeping up with 
the work. Teachers should be re-educated not to blame children's 
troubles in school on age. 

o Teachers Jsecome frustrated by not knowing what to do with 
children who are not ready to learn to read. 



About ^irsl^ grade teachers . 

o First gj^ade teachers know that there wljl be a range of abilities at 
the end of the first grade year ^ but they do not accept the fact 
that there is a range at the beginning of the year. 

o First grade teachers need to perspective and 

to be more aware of developmental needs. 

o ehlldreh should be accepted where they are, and given credit for 
what they bring to the class, and at the same time achieve the 
district objectives. 
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6 Some children come to first grade without sufficient preparation for 
first grade work. it would be hejpfui if first grade teachers were 
more aware of what is/is not covered in kindergarten. 

o Developmehtai readiness refers to how a chiid sees himself when 
compared to others . . . a child can feel like a misfit (when he is 
not as ready as others). 



About parents . 

o Parents seem to feel that more should be done to help children 
succeed in kindergarten . . . The district is an academic pressure 
cooker. 

o There is_ a need to be responsive to what parents believe. The 
push is from the community. 

o The concept of developmehtai readihes3 is difficult for parents to 
grasp. 

o Many parents perceive the opitional kindergarten as flunking. 

o Many parenta believe that If children were held out of 
kindergarten they would do better when they do enter. 

o Parents (and teachers) should differentiate betv^ sen developmental 
and chronological age. 

o Many logistical problems are involved jh offering all types of 
programs to all children and parents. 



Grade retention , 

o Retention is based oh the teacher's recommendation. The principal 
usually sup ./orts the teacher's recommendation, but the final 
decision is, up to the parents. 

o Retention is usually recommended on the basis of the child having 
problems with concentration, attention, doing seat work all day, 
poor motor skills, etc. 

o More are recommended for retention in first grade than in 
kindergarten. 

o One school retained six first grade children. 



District cw^erns . 

o There should be a way to find common ground among the 
population served. 
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o There should be different approaches for meeting district 
objectives, 

o The optional kindergarten program has a stigma. 

6 Many chMdren in kindergarten have had as many as 2 or 3 years 
of preschool. 

6 Class size and age range in many classes are problems. 

6 There shocjjd be more coordination of prog»"ess between optional 
kindergarten, kindergarten, and first grade. 



Comments about irdividuaJ- 



o Lincoln North. The children are at a disadvantage if they are 
young. Teachers blame their troubles \n school on pupi[*s ages, 
and parents are correct in thjs attribution of the teachers* 
perspective; age is not as much of a factor in retention In grade 
as observed performance. 

o GiBorge Bush. The reading teacher works w[th those 
kindergarteners who are ready to read; however, by second grade 
these children Jevel off with their peers. The retention rate at 
Fair Meadows is one or two students pier year for the entire 
school . 

b Washington Elementary School. It iias high student mobility. 

o Ford E3>t Elementary School. Most children have preschool 
experien^^:S before entering school. 

o Reagan Elementary SchobL There is a sizable proportion of single 
parent families. The kindergarten teachers take the children 
where they are and use a positive approach, giving them credit 
for what they bring to school and recognizing the skiJIs they 
have. On Fridays, the principal gives awards of recognition for 
being good listeners, good contributors, etc. 



K^^v^j-ie^chdol Board 

Members of the school boarc; who pi^-^ticipa^ ed in the meetings* 
e>^pressed the following coru-'e^-ris and vievy;=i. 

Screening . 

o ScreenJ: was Instituted in *"^sponsa to a jegitimate need in the 
community. !t -A^as necesc/jry because kindergarten was not 
flexible- *^^n:'ugh to respond to cnildren. 

* tfiP; Kirk PeiK .msky was absent and was contacted by phone later. 
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o FdUoiving screening^ some, testers corrimuriicated to parents that 
their children were borderline. 

o The competence of the testers is in some doubt. The testers need 
clearer guidelines. 

o The test may not be an adequate indicator of a child's readiness 
for kindergarten. Basing decisions on twenty minutes of behavior 
Is problematic. 

o Doubts about whether the testing jDrogram is the right way to go. 



About parent . 

o Screening vvas offered as a community service to help parents 
decide whether their children were ready for kindergarten. 
Apparently parents were attempting to make decisions about 
whether to hold back their children on their owh/ oh the advice of 
the[r child's preschool teacher, or In response to comments made to 
them_ by teachers about the risks of being among the youngest In 
the class. 

o Many parents hold thel^^^^ children back from entering kindergarten 
m order to [ncrease the probability that their children will be in 
the top of the class. 

o The concept of a gift of a year or the gift of time (taken from the 
Gesell institute of Human Deyejopment) has Impressed many 
parents. It has been Interpreted by them to mean that they 
should not send their 5-year old children to school. 

o Parents whose children are in the optional kindergarten seem very 
happy. 

o Some parents are devastated when they are told that their children 
are not in the top group of their class. 

b The community should examine its high standards for success . 

o There is a lack of understanding among parents concerning the 
Gesell screening approach. 

o Some parents talk about the bad experience they had with the 
screening . 

o Six children in one neighborhood were retained from kindergarten 
and described themselves as having flunked. Apparently parents 
reassured them that It did not matter since everybody else did! 

o Parents are asking why an optional kindergarten program is 
necessary in a district reputed to be so exemplary. 
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o Some parents move their children away from Lincoln North School 
because they think it is tod stressful for them there. 

d What might happen td new parents upon moving into the district? 

o Some children are affected by the strong emotions of their parents 
in this struggle over the kindergarten. 

o What can be done to achieve greater pubjic understanding, and 
better communication with parents about the issues, screening, 
etc? 

o Morrison Valley Community Schools is a very competitive district, 
but on the whole parents are pleased. 

o A big probjem is that some parents think that their children need 
to go to the optional ki ndergarten but beca-jse they pass the 
screening test th'iy carrjt. 

Q p^odbJ— kin d e r g a rtg n - 

o Is it achieving what it is supposed to? 

o Will the effects on the children show 'u.> In the later grades? 

o How can greater public uhderstahding of ^:he optional kindergarten 
program be achieved oh a cohtlhuihg basis? 



Kindergarten curriculum . 

o What Is kindergarten supposed to be for? What is it intended to 
be? 

o What is so wrong with the kindergarten program that 70 children 
are not ready for it each year? 

o There is high academic pressure. Teachers try to race the 
children through the basal readers. 

o The Morrison Valley Community School District is known as a fast 
paced school district. Too much stress for parents and children. 



Kindergarten teachers . 

b Teachei s seem to be focussing tdo much on the children's ages. 

o There appears to be great variability in the competence of 
kindergarten teachers. 
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Residual issues 

o The problem of red-shirting^ and its long range consequences 
needs to be addressed. 

o There is too much separation or tracking of children too soon . 

o There is too much stress for both parents and children. 



o Though officially or technically a child can be promoted directly 
fro^. the optional kindergarten to first grade, no child has done so 
yet. 

o One issue is whether there is a correlation between academic 
achievement and self-concept. 

o There is ^n apparent lack of und^rstandmg of the distinctions 
between developmental, chronologi and academic readine 

o Teachers and di^rectors of preschj)olers in town have a role in the 
problems associated wjth kindergarten |n the djstr[ct. Many of 
them advise parents as to whether or not their children will _make 
it In school. They also try to prepare children for ah academic 
kindergarten progam. 

o How else, besides screening and the optional kindergarten, can the 
district deal with disparity in ability? 

o Children must have the best and the right start. 

b Children seem to know what ability groups they are i'^. . 

o How do the Morrison Valley Community Schools fit in with other 
districts? How will people who move in and out of the district be 
affected by all of this? 



From the Central District Staff 

The central district personnel seemed to focus their concerns in three 



main areas. They were interested in the extent to which the concept of 
developmental readiness was being appropriately applied in the district's 
schools. Second, they wanted to know if the screening program was 
being handled afdeqUately . And third, they were concerned about the 
kindergarten program, and whether it was appropriate in terms of 
scope, sequence, and standards. 
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Concept of developmental readiness . The central district staff seemed 
somewhat uneasy about how the concept of developmental readiness was 
interpreted. Some parents were apparently using the concept as a 
jDret^xt for red-shirting their children in an attempt to give them an 
advar-tage over younger children when they reached the first grade. 
Further/ teachers were reported to have stated repeatedly that 
developmental readiness is a variable that accounts for much of the 
variance among pupils' success in school. Finally, it had come to their 
attention that some principals were calling parents and advising them to 
red-shirt their children because of age. All of these practices, or 
alleged p Bctices, were disturbing. While the concept seems sufficiently 
valid \t itr »v -'n right, these applications appeared to be problematic. 

Screen ing-p rocedures . The central district stsff was concerned about 
the validity of the screening process. The intent of the screening was 
to give parents the best information possible about their children by 
whit h to make decisions about kindergarten entrance. The screening 
was volancary, but there wat: only one way to have a child placed in 
the optional kindergarten., i. e. through screening. So, if parents felt 
their child was not ready for regular kindergarten and wanted their 
child to be placed in the optional kindergarten, they had to have 
him/her tested. However, If the child tested as ready, then he/she 
was not permitted to enter the optional kindergarten. These seemingly 
contradictory aspects of the policy--the notion that on the one hand 
screening was voluntary and the results were advisory; and on the 
other, that to be admitted into the optional kindergarten the child had 
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to undergo screening. Thus^ the scores were in fact more prescriptive 
than advisory, which created a problem. In addition/ the staff was 
puzzled about the quality of the information reported to parents and the 
amount of misinformation that might have been contained in messages 
received by parents. 

Kinderg a rten . FinaMy, most staff members were concerned about the 
kindergarten curriculum. While being cognizant of parents interests in 
kindergarten focus on pre-reading and reading skills, they were aware 
that all children who are eligible by age for kindergarten cannot be 
successful In such a program. The staff worried a great deal about the 
question: What changes are required in the kindergarten program to 
meet the needs of the children In the district more adequately? 
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I^SSp. ; P^er presenled^^ Meeting nfJii American 
Educational Research Association (67th. San Francisco. CA, April 
16-20; 19861. 

yR86>. . .. 

MlAttltode-Weasuris. Beliefs. Ctassrw^ - 
Classrddrtj-Research: Multidirhensiohal'-Scdihg. Stiident-'Attitudes. 

MN Cognitive-Structures, Inlm^^^ 
Prsschool-Educa^^^^^^^ Teacher-Attitudes. 
teacher-Student-Reiationshij). 

ID jOENTIFliRS: Personal Construct Theory. TARGET AUDIEI.J: 
Researchers. 

AB Thirty-two klnderfjrten children, nine parents, Jfid two teachers 
pirticipated in i study of clKsrbdrti -learhihg envirdrirtients. 
Participants_included lower and middle income White and Hispanic 
fvriilies; the children were enrolled in three schopis in the 

southwestern United Stt^ 

cjassrpom lipi'njn^^^ 

Lnschp_:)I.. A_iernini events iaxonomy was developed and became the 
basis for two sets of pictorial stimali— one used to elicit personal 
constructs md the-other.for prefei'encerytk order. Participvits 
were asked to sort the drawings, des_crlbe the groups, discuss 
classroom learning descriptixs, arid rank favorite learning 
activities. Three analyses of the data were performed;, iie first two 
snisesusedmuildM 

bifferencfa^ Scaling modejtandEUCU^ the 
AlternatiA^ L«)ist.Sc4les;.(ALSCAI.). .The.third.analysis used . 
Interrater raliibiJity. INDSCAt revealed two dimenstons, participant 
cbhfiguratidh (student p^ticipitidh) arid leariiihg activities 
structured by teachers (work) versus activities enpged In by 
chj]dren (play). Tlie EUCUD rnodel v^^ 
d^cHptibfis of Jearriin^ degenerate soyip^ 

obtained lendajfs. tau, whichwas .used to *alyze thepreference 
rank ordering, indicated no predictable differences in pattern 
between parent and children: However, the two teachers M very 
different tau values fr^'m each other. Several tables arid many 
figures are_provided.]ncluding illusjrati used in the research. 
A six-page refdrence list Is offered (GDC). 
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Tl Prediction of Early School Achievement from the Slingerland Screening 

Tests and Cognitive Ability* 
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GSU.S. Washington. 
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MJAcidimic^AcMevernefit CognitiffB-Tests:- tearnihg-Disahi' 
Pcedictiva-Validity. Scfiool-Reidiness-Tests. Screer -Tei; i. 

MRlCorrelitiOfi 6rade--l. Kindergarteri Primaty-Et'jc. 
Sttiderit-Placemenl Test-Validity, 

ID IDENTIFIEnS: Califorria Achievernent Tests* Coadtive Abiliiies. . 
T?sk Corten^^^^ SkiJIs, Discrepancy An3ly5is;. 

RwinKyoiffelProgressiye Slingerland Screening .Te^:l-^ 

AB.The power of the Slingerlitid Screening Tests was t^xarnin'4 and a 
d|screp»itperforfrjncejhde)< was developet? betwwn cognitive measures 
to predict early school achievernerit arid class placernent for children 
at risk fj)r specific language disabilities. Subjacts were two _ 
successive cohorfe of jenterinikirid^ 
Slingeriandjesfs scorw frMeiSer Ike Cognitive 
Abiltiesjesi or tte_ RMn Colour^^ Matrices were 

obiainid -Correlational analysis was p^rfotmi Qsing tHese scores, 
subsequent Jcindergarten achlevpenl and first-lrade class placement 
for botfi cohorts. *id first-grade achievement for the first cohort 
Modest predictive validity for the Slingerland Tests was observed 
sfronger than tfie Raven Test v^'^aker th*i thi Cogniiive Aft 
Iw|.f or overall kW^ V; w .uutiignificant_c|a_ss placement 
pridictLpn WIS jiso 0^^^^^ Siingerljnd.Tests. Anindex 
toed ijpon discrepant perforrriance^^^ Slingerlatidand the fnore- 
standard measures of mental ability produced inconsistent results and 
WK redondiit with single measures of general ability used alone. 
lAuthor/GDC): 
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Tl-Screenihg of Public School Children: Prograin Audit 
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SRIEFEB87. 
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AV State of Nevv York, leiislative Commission on Expenditure Review, 1 1 1 
Washington Avenue, Albany, NY 12210-2277 (no price quoted). 
V 1. 
Mr42p, 

YR85. _ _ 

MiAudits-Verjfiiiatibn. Cbmpliirice-Legal. Disabilities. 
ElementarySchool-Students. IdentiJicatioa Screening-Tests. 

MN Educational-Finance. EducationdhLegislation, 
ElemjnMH&te^ Gifted _Jarade-3. _Grade-8. .Kindergarten 
Non-Engligh-Speaking. Progi am- Administration SchooHDistrlcts, 
State-Programs. _ _. _ . 

MDBITJFIERSiNew York.. Screening Pibgrams, State Role. 

AB-Cdhductidiy New York State's Legislative Commission on Expenditure 
Review (LCER), this program audit reviews the implementation of the 
1980 legislative mrdate tto all new public schpp[ entrants be 
screened for handicapping conditions or gif tedne^is and that children 
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scoring -Solow specified scbri»s on third arid eighth grade statiawide 
staht^arJiiisd tf its be screened for handicapping conditions. LCER 
fdiirid ifi^ t»:e Slate Education De^^ no 
system^;;: *walyat|onof djstflct.c^^ 
intervl^_'sj cross sect.i^^^ districts, including six in 

New m City; was selected.for field visits; Findings Indicated 
widespread compliarice with the mandate in the 20 school districts. 
Chapter I of this report provides background information about the 
screening p;oBram and describes the Intent of ChaptBr_5_3oof the taws 
of l980,_Secyoij_320ei_oLth9 Ediyon _Cy^ 
M PLPirsmatLcJmcleK^^^^^ 

thC5ejecti(3nofjnsiru;rents,screw^^^^ . . 

particular attention to screening for nofi-Engiish speaking students, 
referral procodures,-iid the use of screening results for subsequent 
program prbvisibri_ The mahdate's impact on districts' poiicies also 
is analyzed. Chapter III analyzes the sample districts' exjiendltures 
forscreenlng for school je^^ SEDi monltorjngjjf the. 

screeningiroiram a^^^ is described and assessed 

Related materials re appended (RM). 
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AUKatz, Lilian G. 

Tl Implications of Recent Research for the Preschool and Kindergarten 
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CHPS04608a 

PR EDRS Price-MFOi/PCO) Pius Postage. 
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Mllhdividual-DevelbpmehL Kindergarten. Preschool-Curriculum, 

Student-Projecti Twhing-^^^^ 
MN Academic-Achievement Emolional-develojjment 

[nterpersM^ompetence.. L^^^^^ 
. . Preschopl-Educil}On._ Student-Interests. 

IDJDfNTIFIER&Reserch Results. 

AB Summafized are jmplications of recent research on children's 

develdpmeht and learning for the curriculum in early childhood 

programs. Contents focus on the development of language, 

^lisF^sitos,^^^ 

tfilMfchjuga^^^^ kindergarten 
classes should frequently be provided with opportunities for 
involvement in projects: A project is defined as a grdiip 
ondeftakirig,05Qally concerning a specif ii: themij or ibpic, which 
requires vylbiis kinds of work over a period of several days or 
weeks. Concluding remrksjdentify three basic k^^^^ 
thi ee phases of project work, A three-page list of references 
concludes the document tRH). 
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n XcKiriic Achievement itnong Early Entry Students. 
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CHPSoieaee. 
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LV 1. 
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YR85. 

MJ Ac^amic-Achjevpjsnt^ Elementary-School-Sludents. 

Kindi^ea _Schooj-Entrance--Age, 

lilfirad6-3: Snde-Repelition titeritore-Reviews; Primiry-Edacation; 
AB This ppr (D-feviews the literiture on the relationsliip between 

en&ihca ^a ihtci J(inde_rstteh mi acije_ni[cjchievenient and (2) 

reports a stiidy of the effect of entryice qe bri school success. 

Some experts siiy that ^e albiie is the best indicator of success. 

PfcerisayMc&pnMpS^^ 

rMness, jmotioniMsocijIadto c.ontinations_of .these 
factors are the Indicators of success. A few experts say that age js 
not an indicator of success at all because each child can succeed if 
the school progfam hieets individual heeds. To explore Ihese issues. 
11 investpfon compared thj9 academic achjevement at the third grade 

statistiMliy sijiiHc^^^^ 

Se latMnfry stitoii scoring significantly Wgber.on JbeJowa Test 
of Basic Skills than did.tho^e .who entered kindergarten early. In 
additioa findings revealed that 61 percent of the students vvho were 
retained in elementary or placed in iiibdified^Nmary classes were 
within the early entry group at the time of admission to 
kindergarten. (Author/RHl. 
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IN Hibhal Catholic Educational Association, Washington. D.C. FGK56381. 
Tl Early Learning: A Guide to Develop Catholic Preschool Programs. 

LGETi 

6S U.S. Disirict of Columbia.. 
ISM87; 
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Mj Cafholic-Sl^bdls. EducatibnahObjectives: Kihderpm 

Learning-Activities. PreschobhCurriculum. Values-Educatioa 
M P^esi^ool-Hucatipn. Program-Descriptions. Reljg^^^^ 
AB Thls publication brief 1^^^ the el^^ents ofjreschoqi education 
ttit.re key wiftin a.Cill'^lic seitliig. Ctu^iter l.brlefJy discusses .. 
aspects of the influencr of values education on childrens' emotional 
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exper-ience. Ch^ter II, descr'^ies, also, briefly, aspects of a. 
Cathblic pre-kinderprteh jxo^rin, including the ybung children as 
well as administj-ative concerns such as age bf entrance, length bf 
day, class size and facil^ 
provides an overview, of_SeM"iMer^^^^ 
atiention Is.givjn to^eneraLprepiratory activities and.reiigjon, ... 
language m mathematics, and scienca .Chapter IV describes ttie 
kindergarten program in termi of its purposes, young children, 
learning, the kinder{tten teacher, parent-teacher relate 
administrative cbncerhs, arid thi9 d^y $cheduli9. Chapter V fbciises 
bri the klndefgyteh cu>riculuni Relig[bus education language arts, 
matheMc^s, scimc^^ and the. vis ve described. A 

few illustrative learning activities are appended (RH). 
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AU Calvert Sandi'aL; And Others. 

Tl Sound Effects and Content Cues for Children's Television Story 

Comprehension. 
L6EI\L. 

SSiiSiorthCirolini. 
iSJUEFm. 

CHPS0J6041. 

PR EORS Price -ISIFOl/PCDl Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

LV 1, 

NT 14p.:Piper presentedat the Annual Convention of the American 
Psyrbological Association f93rd tos Angeles, CA, August 23''27, 
-1S85). 

mss. 

MJ Childrens-Televisioa Sound-Effects. Story-Grammar. 

I^leyisipn:^!?^ 
MN %-Oif f erejiCA^^ Aitentioa Bementi y-Educaiion. 

Elimentary-School-Students. Kindergarten-Childrea 
-Televislon^fleserch; - . 

IO-IDEMTIFIERS;Cdr»tefitCues. Visual Attention. 

AB Children's visi»l attention to, and comprehension bf, a television 

program was measured A tbtal of '64 children equally distributed by 

se_x, wilh32JnkjndwgartGn 

KSiMdJoM olM.treito^^ 

of ja5ntenttues_WLth.two.ievflls of sound, effects. The content cue 
conditions, provided 35 seconds of additional information which 
indicated M i dream w^ occurring while the no content cue 
cbhditions did not The content cue conditions were either preceded 
or not preceded by one-second sound effects. Visual attention was 
videotaped during sach iildfsjndtviduii v After 
'vie_w[n|.jjach chiiiMvvered J^^^^^ 
leit of iDf5rv;:?f**j..cenlral^^ incidental conteni.. 
Results demDi;strated ihat sound effects increased attentional . 
.resporisivenes^and inferential recognition better than the eontent 
/cues, particularly for the ybiihgest children who Have4he greatest 
/ difficulty understanding televised stories. (Authbr/RH). 
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11 Cqk')rition and Cognitive Developmanl in the USA and U,S.S.R. 

tern. .... 
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ffl EDRS Price - MFD1/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143: 150. 
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NT Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Araerican.. ... 
...Psychological Association (Washington, DC. August 22-26. 1986). 

mae, - 

MXCijgnitive-Oevelbpr^^ Cooperation. 
Cultural^lnfluences. Elementary-School-Students. 

liW Conipjratiyr^^^^^ Fpreign-Coyiiiries. Primary-Education. 
Rejf rch-Melhodo!ojy. S^x^Dif ferencus. 

ID IDENTIFIERS: New York (Ithaca). USSR (Moscow). 

A6 A. study triade to exxnine effects of peer collaboration 
children's cbpjitivi^developrhe^^ and to ascertain whether effects of 
collaboration varied across American and Russian cultures. A total 
c^.f M flirlr?^.'' .^.P l.f?Jjom.f Icinder^^ from an 
«jeni?nt¥y..sj:iooijn^ MLS throygh.? 7MS_Df jge, 
y tjaiiy participiied jndiyidyajiy Ip a_ pretest requiring prediction 
of. Ac way a beam would tip.when different weights were.placed at 
differing distances from a Mtrm .Oo the basis of. pretest re<iu!ts. 
children were ^signed tad) acohtrbl group in which children were 
apih tested ihdivldtially; (2) an "equal rule" group pairing 
siTie-ige, same-sex children who h^ us(;d jhe sa^e ^rd rule on 
thlFitfSt; .or (3j an^ 

Sffle-sex Mbn w^^^^ on the 

pretest Seven iiKreasingly sophisticated rules for prediction have 
relirisly been differentiated lit the treatment phase ofthe study, 
disagreeing subjects discussed their disagreement until agreement was 
attiihed. Subjects were individually post-tested and improvement in 
rule use was recorded Findings jndicated thct cognitive conflict In 
Pi'r? P^Qllycri Sf fei^ dependjns on yvhether a child's 
partner was more advanced or less advanc;? • in the use of prediction 
rules. The only differences across cultures were sex differences. 
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Joint Problem Solving. 
LGEN.. 
SiitlUtatt; 
ISfllEF£B87.- 
CHPS016028. 

PR EDRS Price - MFD i/PCD 1 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; ISO. 

LVK 

Q 15p. ;. Paper presented atthe Annual Meetlng.of . the Eastern 
0 ) Psychological Assbdatibn (New york. NY, April 18, 1986). 



HMUtlflll- 
TEMIOIOQIit 

YR8L _ 

MJ Cognitive-Dev-elopment 5onf lict..eonservation"Coticept 

-Coopefifion: Elementary-School-Students. Kindergarten-Children. 

MN Age-Differences. Oevi!ilbprr*ntal-Stages. Piagetjari-Thebry. 
Pretests-Posttests. Primary-Educatiom Sex-Differences. 

il^jDElWiERS;^ 

ABA study was m/^e to Mse^ 
benefjciaj to cognilivedevelopment^ 
5 through 9 years of age« initially participated individudly in a 
conservatinn -like pretest requiring prediction bf the wiy a bein - - 
would tip when different hurribefs bf weights were placed at differing 
distances from a fulcrum. Seven increasingly sophisticated rules for 
prediction have reliably been differentiated On the basis of 
pretesiresuits.cn(ldrwwBre 

which Mdrw Mre iflainMledjndivic^^^ an "equal rule** 

grouj)j?8irjngiame-age, same'i-ux. s«ne-class children who had used 
the s^e prediction rule on the pretest; or (3) an 'unequal rule" 
group pairing samrige. sitie^^sex. same^lass children whb had used 
different pfedictjbh rules on the pretest During treatment, 
disagreeing subjects resolved thefr disagreement in discussion. 
Subjects were 

use was recorded Findings IndiMelM 
wKmt_conduc.ive[to_co9nitive.developriidnt No significant 
improvement WK found when equal rule and unepl rule groups were 
compared Pr&iers using a \omr rule in the unequal rule group were 
the bhiy childreriwhb irtiprbved; perfbrniance bf higher prtners 
worsened. Significant sex. age. and age by sex differences were 
found with boys consistently benefitting more than did girls from 
the process of Interaction. (RHj. 
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SNED274128: 

IN Hampton Univ. VA. 88823046. 

Tl Resource Services. . in the Classroom? YesI In the Classroom.!! 

LGEN.. 

GS y.S. Virginii, 

SN Specjal Education Programs (.ED/OSERS),Wis!ilngton, DC. Handicapped 
ChiMs Early Education Program. EDD00030. 

ISWEFEB87L 

NOmG008530165. 
CHEa90602. 

PR EDRS Price -MFOI/PCOi Pius Postage. 
PT055. 

LV 1, 

Nt idp. ; Prepared by the Malnstreaming Outreach Project 

YR85. . _ _ 

Md ClassroDm-TechhIques. Delivery-Systems. Disabilities. 
-Mainstreamihg. Resource-Teachers. Teaching-Methods. 
MN Kihdergyten. Preschodl-Educatibn. 

ID TARffiT AUDIENCE: Practit& 

ABjresjsjited Jn a quM^ inMefJ.ojmal thejape;. eaim ways to 
proyidiresourciservice^ to handic^ped children within the regular 
preschool or kindergarten class: Benefits (such is the presence bf 
appropriate role models mi increased acceptance bf individual 
differences) bf resource services in the regular classroom for both 
the special needs child and tht^ normal child are noted Potential 
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proWemdljhfjr sugg(»^^f^ soluti^ iridl^^ /n! 1'^] J^f knowledge 
hy. regolar md resource personnel (provj(jl^ i!^nii^ . 
(2) conflict between resource and risgul^ p^f\S '^SufM better 
cdfii'r.o^icjlidri); (3! difficulty of !tie chijd wJ t^^f^anS'tion 
from refli lar to resource activities Ithoijgiij^P %0 tl^^ 
resource jpeciiilstjj Wljha ie^^ l^^^ri/ -\ jpeciaj 

rweds child in opportunity toji:!^^^^^ (<^/^^'M'£^-^*'^^tS^^^ in 
tiMejlnigyestions); (5) 0istr3CtionsJn.(f^j(.!ffij 0^ . 
(provide resource service in a low ac ' ' ilh/ fi\ ^ 
fid.(6) ir1terraptio^^by classroom-ctii*d>jjr( %^m^^ 
is the resource teacher's ;pacb). (DBi. 



ANHl273m_.. • 
AUJieffliller. Andrew: . _ . __ 
INOnti-ioDept of Educitiba Toronto. SFq 
Tl From Kihderpflen46 Gride Four A LoF)g(i 

Average and fton-Thrlving Childrea 
LGEfi 

GS Canadi Ontario. 
ISRIEJAN87. 

CHPS0 16024: 

6V Foreign 

PR EDRS Price -MF01/PC03 Plus Pc 
PTi43. 
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NT 63p. ; For report on Project Thrii/e, sei 

m% 

MJ AcademicrAchie)^^^^ _ 

kindersarterCidrea Language-Acqui^jti/^ 'iin9''fifj,cesses. 

. ..Teacher-Response. _.. 

MNForeign-Coontries. tedependent-^tudy^ ^'k^'jitf^^^^Cof^peteri^e' 

tbrigitudiiia-Studiijs: Personality: ?m^^Mf \ 

Riling-Scales.- 
IDIpENTlFlERS jt ^ 

AB An extension oJ„anjr^^^^^ lpngMdinaL^(j^|y^L age, 

or. nDn-lhfivJng_kinderga1e.n children, .thi^ ^fh^. ^^¥1 . ' 

intellectoatKademic, social, self-directiyg y^.^.&r^epUl 

characteristics of chilr frbjii kindergi^jjfj^ ip% 

Fifty-four of U chile' vere perceived Mo[ senior 

kindergyten teachers rivino in term* J " ■ 

perMiyelK'fTiAini 

teivini'jnkLndejjK _j. 

kindergartenrgride . grade : cohort, %|^. 

were in I senior klndergartin-gride ^ 

included test data on language, memor . 

wciai Jilite^^ ;m.i7 
Results indicated thjt differences be^ve^r^ -^^h^ in 
kindergartijnwiiyinj average, or.not%^ 'st^l^hr^ijgli - 
grade four for language, academic achiev^jfi/i/\ ^ r«irtg; of 

(ERICEQi^a(j(j(j()d474j page 



vere perceived ^^^s- m'f^ jenipr 
;ivinginteriTi5 5jfM«^^^^ 

Jl :si)(_ciild^B(%((^.9J.J4 

grjdfi ■: whorl, Vi|,i|/'y Aifi"^ j 12 rhi 



0^>iif""J)l2rHili)ren 



and 
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Achiwettietit dij'ejtwfi'i « greawr r«r m.-.^v.- 
senior-kindergartfln Jj^i * WhW but si'll f' g'-'^'nt lor the 
junibr-kindc:-i 'en^A/P -•'-tciiiori RjtinJ di 'Pj'"ces were ot 

concerned children iifJ^V JperCeiVed by gr^''^^ '"^>e at,d f oar . 
teachers to hs*fl cbaLtfJJr^ ^ive stilus m^^- 'Jf * vvho m hot 
Children "shifting" b^/y^*li .'j'sr^a /»icl thrlviri^ '^'^^ or ^g^sa 
had corresponding M^h aCijiievflmeW test' crier ratings, 
(Author/HDD). 

»iii r»7 iHi fH»iii i i i VH»y i^^^ 
WIH)2730S9. .. . 

AU-Dohrn. EliiwBth A. „, - 

Tl Providing Potentially « ^5,';Merg»rt9n Siijde'jf^.^'Mppropriate 

-Fnrichmant Artl«ltio«^ll ^"SfK^fh IL- with W^^'i\ GliiHwri. 




Self-diriEtlibh, resisy^f^t^-istl-ft^^^^^^^ «1U ri?'^'''^''!? 



^i! grpr for the ; 



-Enrichment Activities ^ Use with l*'"'^" Guidance. 

LGEN.. 

GSUS.FIoridi 
ISRIEJAK7. 
CHiC19(j254. 
PR EORS Price -WFOl 
P 041:141, 
V1 1. 

NTl28p.;Ed,D.Prr;t 

yR3| 

VJEnrjchraent-Aciivitici 
Talent-Identification; 



MN£re«ive-Developrn^--'*(5irv-E(jlicjtion, 



AB The praclicuiii 
iiiatei'ials for 



9'ii'iciiment 
lers 

'.Q 



liaWllOIS lUI MIIUBIHB{'.rV-'BMlS WMQlTi 6i«»- =■•111 

'WMKIpMalW 

SniworkshopswereiW _ 
identLfkatiroindinr|aj'i<!S ttfleti^i^^ts received 
enrichmenl attention fc_V''^:(t.iri£l oytsido ttif.^'l^Via 

cross-age 

totors, self-instTDCtlM »¥'iWs. m interest '?5":s. The 
goals of irtereisihg lti|4j^Sl/%fef6('i'il$ tij W^M prbgriii arid 
of heiglilening the iti(i,jergj|fteti l^^^^s reg^ding the 

ple^li'lsiehted/creitiilAf '1^^^ 'm Pro?*;- ^ere mel in 
addition, positive ci^^/W^ fioted r. tfe jbi'''' ^ tafgetud 
studeritiparjicipating 5^!?!!;™nt..«tiviti_9'v. .^f!!''"'^6r indad' 



include 

checklists of crestlvi(g fWlmm chsr«'.3^'t : 
psychological raf errir*tt^'-^ti»tiein ^iiaati jrs Jna 
teacher iii'cf™iibri yP^^^^ vvorkS^"'^ "^tsrisis, and 
photbcbpies of enricljjf ^^iiiity c^r^s, |CL). 

ANED27286t . . 

kl Dickinson, David K.; M^. I - 

Tl Ihterrelatibhships" iiTi<)5|y,<^ing m (Jrsl Skills in 

Kindergartners fron w ¥\\ Cl^jjss, 
LGEfi, 

GS U.S, Massachusetts, x . 
SNSpincer Foundation, E^^' HI; Tuftj Univ, M^^'^^^". Mas;; 
...BBBQ8744;MGG883gJ -.^ 
ISRaANS?: ' gg 
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*NED27444ft 

AD Mciritt Lesleen Tina Richardsoa - 

Tl AiDidiniic Achieveinent VDong Early Entry Students. 

LGBi 

GSUlAliska. 

ISRiilBT.. 

CHPSoieaea 

ffl BSSftm " MF01/PC02 PIps Postage. 
PT- 143; 070: 

NT2gjx 

YR85. 

MJ Aciemicr-AchjMnient^ Elementary-School-Sludenls. 

Jlnkgrt.ea .SchoQl-inte _ . 

MNfirjd«-3. Snde-Repetilion. tltentors-Reviews. Primary-Edocalion. 
AB This p^er (1) reviews tfie literitore oh the relltionship between 

entrfKe qe into Jcindietrpteri mi acadelnlc achievemisnt and (2) 

ripbrtsj study of the effect o[entr«ice_age on school success. 

Sorne experts siy that albiie is the best indicator of success. 

OjherssayMcjvpno^^ 

rMnesSi.emollonlinbDciri. adk^ combinatjons_o.f .th.ese 
factors ate the Indicators of saccess. A few. experts say that a^e js 
not anlndieitor of success alall beciuse esch child cii succeed if 
ttie school pfograrn rneets iiidjvidua! needs, To explore these issues. 
m investigation compared the academic achievernent al the third grade 
!«ve| of 20 e»ly and 20 late entry k|nderg»1en chjldrm 
jpsjcally siffiifi^^^^ 
fte lite jnli_stud0nji scoring sjgni^^^^^ 
of Basic Skills than did.tho^9 .who entered kindergarten early. In 
addition, findings revealed that 6] percent of the students vvho were 
retained [n elementary or pl^ed in modified jiNinary classes were 
within the early entry fotip at the time of admissibh to 
kindergarten. (Author/RHI. 
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ANED274439. _ 
AUMi^y.JreneT. 

IN pbHil Catholic Educational Associatioa Washington. D.C. FGK563B1. 
Tl Eriy Learning: A Guide to Develop Caiholic Preschool Programs. 

LGE 

GS US. District of Columbia.. 
iSM87, 

CHPsaieosa 

PR EDSS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
•^S2: 141. 

• ii* "^S Publication Sales, Suite 1DD, 1077 30th Street NW, Washington. 
JW-Mi IS4.75 lor members; $6.35 for non-members). 

1. 

Kl 47p. ; Photographs may not reproduce clearly. 

mae. . . 

MJCathdlic-^chbols; Educiitiohah^bjectives: Kindergarten. 

Learnihg-Activittes, PreschobhCurriculum. Values-Educatioa 
MM PreschoohEducation. Prt^ram-Descrlptlons. Religious-Educatioa 
AB this plication briefly presehh the eh^^ ol prescl^pj educate 
ftit re key within a Cittolic selling. Diopter I briefly discusses 
aspects of the influencr of values education on chlldrens' emotional 
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experience: Ch^ter It descr ies, also, briefly, aspects of a. 
Catholic pre-kiriderpten program, including the young children as 
well as administrative concerns siich as age of entrance, iehgth of 
day, class slzj!wd facilities III 

provides an oyemew of JheM"^^^^^ 
attention is.pivmlQ^fneriLprepralary activities andreligion, .._ 
language artt. mathematics, and science. -Chapter IV describes the 
kIndergM program In term^ of Its purposes; young children; 
learning, the kinderprten teacher,- parent-teacherjelationships, 
administrative coricerns. and the daily schedule. Chapter V focuses 
ori the kindergarten curriculum. Religious education, language arts, 
mathematics, science, social studies, and the rts jre described. A 
few illustrative learning activities ve appended (RH). 
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ANED274430. 

AD Calvert, Sandra L; And Others. 

Tl Sound Ef fects and Content Cues for Children's Television Story 

Comprehension 
LGEM. 

GS.ltSiorth Carolina;. 
ISWEFMI 

CHPS0^6041. 

PR EDRS Price -MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

LV i. 

NT 14pM Paper prjesenled at the Annual Convention of tbe_American 
Psychological Association 193rd, tos Angeles, CA, August 23-27, 

-im 

VRBB. - 

MJ Childreris-Televisioa Sburid-Effecis. Story-Grammar. 

Televisipn-ylewing. 

MN Afle_:Dijf erei^^^^^ Attentipri . EMentry-Educat^^^^^ 

Eiementry-School-Students. Kindergarien-Children. 
-T^levislon-flesearch; - . 
ID-IDENTIFIERS^ Content Cues. Visuil Attention. . - ... 
AB Children's visifil attention to. and comprehension of, a television 

p^pg^fi) .^^ iiiM^'/^i^.^.i'Qtai of by 

sex, with32_lnkj^^ 
I5signid_ toone of loyr.trea^ 

of j»)nlentX[ues_WLth.two. levels of sound effects.. The content cue 
conditions provided 35 seconds of additional information which 
Indicated fl^t I driim WK occurring while 
conditions did not The content cue conditions were either preceded 
or not preceded by one-second sound effects. Visual attention was 
yi!l?i¥6!l?!^ ?!!!?!). cNi^sjndH Alter 
view[n|, e_ach 

teil ot iofi' vPtliLcenlraKtOtt^^ incidental content .. 

Results demonstrated lhat sound effects increased attenttonal. . 
.responsiveness and inferential recognition better thu the content 
/cues, particularly for the youngest children who Have4he grisatisst 
/ difficulty understanding televised stories. (Author/RI4. 
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_6tada:-5^_Grade-tO^ Klridergs-teh. Strtss-Variables. 

laiDENTIFIERS: Space SHutMe Challenger. Traumas. 

AB Groups of cHildren at % dtfferenLdeyd^^ 

a brief jJrej_enMiPJiJ^^^ classroom teachers regarding the 
Space_Shuttje Challenger disKier. ojie day aftet the shattia 
exRlodexL The.standardized presentation included Information about - 
where, the shnttle was Jaonched. the crew, the special significance of 
Mrs. WcAuliffe's^partiapatidn. aid what was currently known about 
the explosion. After the presentation, 20 minites were allotted for 
'^^'^'^^^^s aid questions from studenjs. Students' c^^^ 
comrnents were recorded and analyzed according _tp the cognitive 
de_t^eJopmentaJ leveLof the.learner. participant included a 
kindergaten ciass. one first grade class, two fourlh grade classes, 
one ninth grade class, and one tenth grade class. Classes ranged in 
sire from 22 Id 31 studems: Findings revealed that children 
attempted to uhderstahd the shuttle disa<:ter by employing logic or 
reasoning consistent vvlth their st^^ cognitive developrnent_ It 
'^ concluded that, since Its rOTlfi_cat|pns_dj 

aimed at reducing dis^^ trauma in the future might best be 

sJructurQd to ad^^^^^ the developmental level of the children 
involved, (Author/RH). 
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AN ED27229e. 
AU Kaplan, Barbxi. 

Tl Perfprrnance on Two Conservation Problems with Initial 
None qui valence. 

LG EN.. 

GS ti.S. New York: 

ISKIEDECSe:- 

CiHI»S0J5927. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

Ly 1, 

NT 19p,_; Paper presented at the Annual SymposiOBi-Of the Jean Piaget 
aociety (16th, Philadelphia PA. May 29-31, 1986). 

mae. 

MJ-Cdgnitive-Processes. Cbhservijinn-ConcepL Kindergarten -Children 
P6yo'''^3'l9e-Factqrs.__Schlej, Stimuli. 
PercejJtjpn, PriiTwryrE.ducalion 

ID _1C ?_Nt!F_iERS: Equivalence Conservation 

AB_ Fifty-eight kindergarten children were Kf>essed on trH»ditldnal 
presentations inv5l vino ihe cdnservatidn cf number arid liquid Each 
conservatidn test contained two different items and began with the 

stimuji quantitatively and perceptually equal. Tv»/o other 

conservation tasks fbr number JM injtlal_nonequiva!ence 
tP'tovyed. _Pe>formiice_ on tasks. with initial e;;uivalence and tasks 
w;th jn|tjal rv;i8_quivaJence were not closely related Children's 
strategies solving tasks with in.tlat nonequivalence frequently 
involvec! cor^.-lrrstidn-of auxiliary prdtjjams and were not the most 
parsimonidus in dbtairiing an answer. V^jIIs suggest that whether 
children can access appropriate njnnia ior making conseTyat'-^n 
judgmenis Is influenced by yarlatLoriS in t:^e tasks and thatJhe 
schemaia used in considering ta$ks_ with initial equivalence or 
nonequlvalence may themselves vary. (Author/RHI; 
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AN 1027221... 

AU Butler, Loretta; AoJoine. Dennis:. 
Tlflelitionshlps tmtV' !.bg"'..H' 

tiiguage Concepts wit' Chiii'^/- at 

^velbprnehL 
LGENl. 

GS US. District of Cc' J- 

lSRlEDiC86. 

CHPS015917, 

PREDRSPrice-MFOVFC&Mr.i: Ph- 

PI 143: 

LSI. 

19T23p, 

YRSS, 

MJ Age-Differences^ Cognitive-DevelornenL Langaage-Acqflisition: 

__Pceschop]-Cfi^^^^ 

^ Kindergar tea Kindergsrlen-Cftil; ^en: rreschodl-EdUcalibh. 
IDJDENTIFIiRSiPiagetian Tasks: 

AB The present study, investigates the acquisition of basic language _ 
concepls" witli "children 4 arid 5 years of ^ge, and the relationship of 
language to cognitive deveibpmehl as infifMed bx performance on 1 0 
^i^flolifiM?*.. fictors of agtiay.cari netting or kindergarten. . 
and sex constitute_ltho independent variables, Children 4 years of 
ig_e_proved to significantly less competent on language i:bricei?ts 
than 5-year-old5. Sach incompetence correlated positively with their 
poor perforrnaricecrijhe operJitional tasks. Fiye-year-olds, whether 
in day carie bi^klriderfiarten, did ribi dif f er on language abiliiy, 
^M.S llri"^ yvai^^f ^^^^^^ jcwdnejajive correlations 
I«!iyy8in .hth„p.e^^^^^^ ian^uage cQncdpts and lack of achievfiment 
pn_oEe_ritional_tasks of logical thinking: These findings are largely 
consonant, with much of the research arid indicate that while 
5-year-old children Have an almost adult understanding of language, 
they db hbt have ftiuch success in performing operational tas!(s. Some 
inftillty to decenter *id consider ay r^lev^it v^iables may be 
''??P°^^'^'® .(Pf 5-^ear.'-plds'_r_eiiance on perceptual 

features bi the tek may account for low performaice on cognitive 
tasks. 
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IS EM, 
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SiiSpeflcer-Foundation. Chicago, III. BBBD6744. 
I^RIEDECSa 
CH PSD 15m 

PR CDRS Price • MFO l/PCOl Plus Postage, 
PT 143; 150. 

LVl_ . 
NT-23p..; Paper presented at the Annual Weeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (67th, San Francisco, CA, April 
16-20, 1986). Research was supported by a grant from the Spencer 
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iFDiwnoii.^ 

- ■ Rwaodwi 

-Fouhdatibh. 
YR8B, 

MJAnlsgciaHBeWo^^ Group-Dynamics. Kindergarten: 
.._.Ubeijng-o_f-P5rsons.. 

MN Classroom-Research: Naturalistic-Observation. - 

...pJOidpirl-Dbservatibh. Peer-Acceptarice, Self-Concept 

ID-IDENTIFIERS: Naturalistic Research, 

AB This naturalistic study provi^ 
processes through vvhich 26 kind^^^^ and aparlicular 

!l^.aJ?.?tudM.Med.LK^ defined rules of socwl acceptability 
which stjgmatiz5d Lester as fla'^utsider". Findings re primarily 
bas^d onj 12.hours.cf recorded peer interacfibh ard inter lews- 
conducted with teacliers artd stiideiits, As early observations and 
analyses were "completed, the behavibr bf Lester and the behavior of 
other children toward Lester suggested that his relationships vvith 
'^.'s.^'^ssmSes ^trained wd diffJcyli puHng subset 
bbse; itions. attentb^ whichLesler was 

involved and to reactipnsjoiif s_o^^ behavior. Analysis of 
Lejti ':^so.ciaJ.beN three general kinds of behavior 

which oroached peer norms and expectations in thij classroom: 
aggression; teasing, iid contact l^cbmpetence (pbbt'ty developed 
strategies for making pbsitive social contact with peers). 
Classmates respbnded to Lester with snubs and by denying_him entry 
into already established groups In H^^^^^ peer 
i^lfi^^'ction, childr^^^ 'f.his deviant status, 

vvas ia_y forarMiel Whi' '^e children did not 

knoyyingly c.CT)Struct the stigmalization of tester, the impact bf thisir 
treatment of him was potentially more devastating because his 
inferiority was assurried. Insofar as Lester accepted the correctness 
of that assiimptibri he was learning to be an outsider (RH). 
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AU Hatch,- i Amos.- - -- 

IN Ohio State tHiv: Cbliimbus. Cbll. of Fducaiibri RUF6746a 

Tl-Albne in a Cro^'i- Snalysis of Covert Interactions in a Kindergarten 

LGEN.. 

GSUiiDhio, 

SN Spencer Foundation; Chicago, III. BBB06744: 
IS RIEDEC86. 

CHP5D 15908: _ 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

LVL 

NT 23p, i Paper r resented at the Annual Jeeting of the American 

Educati.onal 'jse.fch Association (67th. San Francisco, CA April 

16-2a ^mi 



MJ Adiilsti(*:.,fit . '.'nvirbnment Behavior-Patterns. Covert-Response. 

Intei-persbh .;!ibnship. Klfidergarten-Childreri 

Peer-Relat' tiship. 
MN Classroom-Environment Classroom-Research. Primary-Edacalidn 

IDJDENWl . 

AB.This paper reports findings from a naturalistic study of children's 

peer interactions in a idrtdergarten classroom. As the participant 

observation field-work of the study progressed, It became clear that 
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much of children s tnteractton in their kindergarten classroom was 




coyertjrLDtfure. Jhatjs 






defined.is situations in which peer conyer_sattons were either 


ANED272275. 




forbidden or diseooraged The locos of the stady was then directed 


ftUMcGarvey.tinda; And .Others. 




toward -ttie charicter of such sitaitions -Snd children's covert . . . 


Tl WictdcofnputeriJse in Kiltaergarten and .at Home: Design of Hie Stody 




ihtenctidhs-with'ri theia The findings describe contexts in which 


-aiid Effects of Computer Use on School Readiness. 




children's talking was officially limited and identify patterns of 


LGEN.. 




interaction cHilifren used In reaction to classroom limitations. 


GS U.S, California.. 




Students' response patterns were classified into thred domains; ill 


ISRIEDEC86. 




LorgeJni expecMonSi (2l_5BcM 


ru Dcm Ronc 




the limits, Each category of response is discussed as an example of 


PR EDRS Price - MFOl/PeOl Plus Postage. 




children rtiakinQ-secondi'yJdJustfnents to Itistllutibnal role 


PT 143: 




expectltiohs of the school: IRM); 


LSI; - 






NT Hr . : Pap'^ i p. isisented at the Annual f/i^ r i bf the American 




<iiiiiiim>imiiaMa>wwtw>)i>i(MHi»<i(MfH<>fiHt)H(i»)H()()HiiHrt " -^m 


fiu Research Association (67th, S ^ r'ancisco, CA. Ap il 




ANE0272277. 


16-20,19861. 
YR86._ 




AU Hatch, i Amos; -Freeman; EveJyn B. . 


MJ Academic^-Achievement, Cognitive^D "nl 




Tl Cj^aloation of Kindergarten Students: An Analysis of Report Cards 'm 


_ Kindergrten-Children; Wicrocompotf' ochz. -Readiness. 




- -Otiio Public Schocls: 


Class- Activities: Home^ProgrSiis: Prirtiary-Education: 




LGErt - 


Studeht-Mdtivatibn. 




GS US. Ohio.. 


AB The purpose bf this study was tb systematically examine the cbgnitive 




iSRiEDECSa 


and social effects of the use of microcomputers with kindergarten 




CHPS0i5907. 


chiJdreninJeichool.andjL 




PREDRSPrice-MFOl/PCv' ostage. 


microcomputers for use In liindergarten.classrooms anjjach student in 




PI 143; i50. 


one of. the classrooms was provided a PCjr and educational software to 




OIL _ ......... 


use at-home, Software used by the children, consisted, of games. 




NT-31p. ; Pajjer presented ■ '■ ■ ^ual Meeting of the American 


simulations, and drill j^d prrtice prbgr^s that cbincided with the 




Educational Research Assc ^ ' .37th, San Francisco, CA, April 


goals of ihe kindergarten curriculum. Twb ^ditional schools served 




16-20. 19861. 


as control groups. It was hypothesized ih^^ 




YR8& 


classrooms would rr^^^^ 




MJ.Expectatior^ Kindergarten. Report-Card$'. Student-Evaluation, 


it. was.aiso expected thai the. hom.eus.e.grO-up . would gii.n more Jhan the 




MNi.firn«y.*iducation._ Public-Schools. .State-Sorseys. 


classroom use. only group. The impact jof the use of microcomputers 




IDJDENT;;'IERS:Ohio. Theoretical Orientation. TARGET AUDIENCE: 


was assessed by-a.critertdri.referenced-pre' mi post-test based on 


i 


-PriCuiloriers, Policymakers. - - 


the objectives bf the school district's kindergarten curriculum 




AB This paper presents findings, of an analysis of kinderg^ten report 


guides. The lest incliided subsectioriS concerning reading readiness, 




cards from Ohio public schools and discusses implications of the 


mathematics, Piagetian cognitive operations, and keybo^d knowledge. 




findings for po% makers^ prog; ar planners, and curriculum 


Findintsjndicated that the w^^^^^ 




supwsors._A total of 76 school (iislrict5_were_seleciedin a _: _ 


facilitated the icquisitjoaof school readiness lltilli When 




random sample ot331 which was strati tied to represent 6 types of 


supplemented by concurrent computing activities at home; academic 




school districts. Data were analyzed to determine (1) howiepoft 


gains were even greiter. Ho indication wis iound that computing 




cards were brgahiied; (2) How ihfbfrfiatibh was repbrtisd; (3) what 


experieni:es inter feri» with the hbritial cognitive :i9velbpmeht bf 




children were expected to linbw arid to be able lb do; and (4) what 


preschbblers, arid r,. gender -related differences in cbgnitive gains 




philosophies of eviy childhood education or theoretical orientations 


achieved were found. (RHi. 




we evident Hndings in each of Ms6 *'_e»> *e reported. The 






wJy_sisJedio_lr_eecpncJums.__n^^^^ 




that a kindergarten child is expected to master, with major emphasis 






being in the Jreas of work habits, readlnij readiness; and math 


A(\lfD272272: _. . _ . 




readiness Second, the push in Ohio public schools is tbwarc! an 


IN ^thern Associate oh Children Uh(' x. tittie M% Ark; 




icadisitjically brii^nted kindergarten rridst heavily influenced by the 


3BB04885. 




behavlbrist perspective Third, the predbmihant marking systems 


Ti (Pbsitibri Statemet.t i Southern A,..r: 'ation on Children Under 




Piwen] negat[ve evaiu 


Six 1986.!. 




.ftlia chiid can fail jn the skills aniyayjors.ex^^^^^ 


LGEW. 




kindergartener. .Such a system, it is argued,. further reinforces a 


GSUSJrisansas.. 




behaviorlst perspective in contrast to a maturationlst or 


lSi«!DE86... 




interactionist orientation. (RH). 
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PI 120, 

tSK. 

NT49p; 

vn sR - 

ISlJ Diy-&)re. D^^^^^^^^^^ 
Mnt-Schooj-Re^^ PreschM-|djcation,.PuJ 

'<NChijdr_Rearinj Early-Childhood-Educalion, Educational-Policy. 

.Servicfli _ . 

Provided te f oor brief position statemenls of Tfie Sbillherri 
fesociilion on Children Under Six concerning quality programs in 
f^^}^. M'. s^PPPrting parents, 

plity child care, and devsio^^ 
!!_XiftMc6lior_y^ _statemenl_on public school 

pres^-hooJ pro|rr()s_briefiy describes characteristics of the 
Hear-old; indicates aspects of a devebpmentally appropriate 
pr^etool ^t^^m, provides a rationale for public prescHdol 
education, irtdicates preschool children's basic needs, suggests _ 
guidelines for the impleriehtation of quality programs, and delineates 
fcrqtepf publlcjMoplsJn ^vancini ^pi^oprjaje exjDerlences for__ 
4i(eA"0lds,_ Je staleM^ what.is kncvv. 

about quality family life and quality parenting; ways to help parents 
be effective; and plans to support parents; The statenient on child 
eiri explores^childreh's needs (I) to feel that their situation is a 
sifiil arid cditifbrtable placid to be, (2) to be fully employed in 
Ktivities that are meaningful to them, (3) to live comfortably with 
otherdijld^^^^ fnd adults, (41 jo hayeLthetphyMl development 
suP^QTte'd and be iieipsd tpJearn heaifc nutritjonat and sa^ 
practices; and (5) to feel that there is consistency, in their lives 
and a shared concern for them among parents i icaregivers: 
DiscQSSiOfi Of di9veldpftlental r^!)9riences for idergarteh recbnjiriGhds 
beginhihg with the riiseds of children, suggests ^ '^ys of designing 
!?'!)'f^.*'nyi''PM^^ *nd joints out ways 

of assessing kindergarten children's developm . (RH). 
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AU-Shmpard. Ldrrie A: Smith. Mary Lee. 
IN Boulder Valley Public Schools, CD. BBB244/1 
Tl Bbiiider Valley Kindergarten Study: Retentir Pracilces and Retention 
Eflects. 

LiSEii. ___ 

SStl.l Colorado.. 
ISMDECSfi... 

CHFS0J5488. 

PR EDRS Price -WF01/PC09 Plus Postage. 
PT 143. 
LV I 
iff2i6p. 

m85, ... _. . _ 

MJ-Edacatioriil*Benefits. tearnirig-Readinesi Parent-A^litiidw. 

Rijlehtibri-Psychbldgy. Schbbl-Hbldihg-Pbwer. Teaciier Attitudes. 
MN Chronological" Age. Ed-'cational-Pollcy. Educational-Research. 
i^Ilptional-^^^^^ Grade- 1, Kindergarten. Primary-Education. 
Reading-Achievement 
ID JDENTIFJERS; Boulder Valley Public Schools CO. Gesell School 
Headiness Test 
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AB Having (rriplemehted a policy that allowed schools tb retain children 
in kindergarten an extra year^ihe Boulder Valley Public SchccI 
pisfa'ict In Colorado conducted a study to detrrmlne the cognitive arid 

emoW^^^^^ 

characJerislijjithat leii to decisions about reteniion. The si "^y 
involved a research review of existing literature; an exominaiion of 
first grade outconies, and interviews with parents mi teachors .to 
deterinihe their perceptions about young children and their readiness 
for first grade. The study revealed that (1) the use bf lesiill tests 
to make individual placement declsL^^^^ 
b?.sjs_ol_exjLtingiesearch^^^ 

eiiher.academic or_social*e^maii.anii _beneiit from retaining: imm 
children; 13) the finding of no benefit on mostmeasures.and only a 
ooe-rtiofith gain in reading raises serious questidns about the efficacy 
of an extra year in kindergarten; (4) data from parents did nut 
indicate that there was an avorage benefit of retention or two-year 

existed ampnl ihekinde^iarten ie_acher_^^ _ 
believed abouLchild deveJopMnLand the best ways to educate young 
children; (6) beliefs about.developmenl.were rel?(ed to retention 
practices, ind seemed to be shared wifhin a schdul building; (7) 
Mhdisrg^teti teachei's believed retention ^d bthei; two-year programs 
^^^.^^"^.'fs tf^S pytweiShjd their risks: and (8) teachers in the 
same school usually ha^^ 

of ^upi] charjclerisjics that sMleadJo. kinder^ relentioa 
It was.concl.udedihat two-year, kindergarten prograrns re an 
ineffective solution the -problem of escalating expectations in 
kindergarten: Six page^bf references are inc^ Appehdixos 
cdhjaih a first-grade rating form ]or teachers,] parent interview 
sctiediile, coding M interview analysis, af)d 

instructions for case reviews. 
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AO-Trites, Ronald UMorBtti, Patricia 

IN Ohlarib Dept of Education. Torbntb. SF063743. 
Tl Assessment of Readiness fpr^^ French Immersion. Grades Four 
and Five Follow-Up Assessment ' 

LGEli 

GSCanada.Ontario. 

lSJ?l!DEe86. 

NOfl^lSa^W)-7729-1213-0: 

CHFL015828. 

GV Foreign. 

PR EDRS Price - MF0i/PC08 Plus Postage. 
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AV Ontario InslituteJor. Studies in Education, ?!f2 BInor Street West. 
- Toronto; Ontario W5S 1V6: 

tV t_ _ . . . .. . 

ffi ISOp. ; For grade one follbw-up assessment see ED 218 980. 

YR8e 

iWJ Acadeniic-Ac^^^ Fre^cA 

.. .Infiersjon-Programs. Learning-Readiness.. .Student-Characteristics. 
MN Academic-Persistence. Dropout-Research. Fellowop-Studies. 

Foreign-CoonirJes; Gr ;ie-4; Gride-5; Inferrriediate-Grades. 

Kindergarten-Children. Primyy-Educaticn. 
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. •Secj^nd'-Lmguage'-Prognms. 

IDJDEMTIFIERS: Ontario. : 

AB This study reports the follow-up assessments of tourth- M 
f ifttj^grsde students who had participated in a French inimersion . 
progrim beginni^^^^^ in kindergarten, and of studeht^in the same grades 
who Iwl not pirtlcipaied in immersion prbgrams. The study was 

designed to ksoss the pre^ctlye^ 

IdentiflcaiionMterymd [or b 

kindergarte/i batteqf forfLve-year-oldi. wdjp_comp_^^^ 

chir acteristics of ttie children who had dropped out of the immersior. 
progriii with those of childreri who had remained in it as high or low 
achievers. Of the original 200 four-year-blikindergarten students 
partlcping In the study. 1 38 remained in 1 982 and 11 9 in 1 983. 
niQ_st p^whom were jnlhe French im^^^^^ in grades four and 

fMMers weiejnMejrad^^ 

or intensive Frenfcli program, by lrfisfer_prJroRth^putsei_and some 
in the bilingual program by transfer or from the outset, betailed 
ihfbrmatibn Is presented in tabular form with narration on the 
children's enrollment and progress patterns, -teachers' advice . 
concefniiig enrbllmerit in the prbgrarhs, tijacher rSirigs, acadismic 
^11 (!cu!tles_f!d special help^problems reported by teachers and 
prenis_paren|attijyd_es,iciie^^^^^ 
validity of early assessmentvariables. A S-page bibliography 
concludes the document (MSE). 
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AU_GeneseeJre4A^^^ 

Tl An Evaluation of PMaJ French Immersion in the Cincinnati Public 

. -Schools: The Kindergarten Year. 

tGEft; - 

GS-Canadi -Quebec 

ISRIEDEC86. 

CHFLD15817. 

PR EDRS Price - MF0irpC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 142. 

NT32p: 

yR8R . . - 

WJ Frei;ch, Immersion-Prbgrams. Kihdergarteh-Childreri, 

Prosram-Efjectiveriess. Social-Class. - 
MN Acadeic- Achieyen ent Educationalist^ English. 
ijigyage-Profidency,:Lcrt^ 

Primary-Education. Program-Evaluatioa Second-Language-Programs. 
TM-F-ictotsdearning. 

laiDENTIFIERS: Cincinnati PijBlic Schools OH . 

AB A program of partial (half-day) French immersion in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools was evaluated in the kindergarten year. The English 

anlFrinchJingy^ P^lK^&n^tiye 

English-spMin^ children from bpih working class midie class 
backgrounds was.assessed._ The results. indjcateithatjilthe pupils 
whb spent half of their academic time in a foreign language, 
progressed just as wislll in English is carifQily. matched control . 
pupils who followed a conventional all-English program, and (2) 
socioeconomicaliy disadvantaged childrefl. both black and white, 
benefited K much as pupils from middle class homes from an 
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imWrsiori-type iritrbdui:tibn to a foreign language; The degree of 
progress made in French vvas not linked to the social class fiackgrbund 
of the pupils, even thbtigh this background factor clearly affected 
the sludents^perfprmm 

results suggest that the jmm_er_sipn_experi_ence maj help Jo .diminish 
the. effects, of social class background.A 13-item reference list is 
included. Seven statistical tables are appended. (Author/MSEl 
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ANED211226. ' 

Atl Wof f man. Amy R.; Daniels. Susan. J, _ . 

Tl Reading lad Reading Readiness Instruction: A Comparison of All-Day 

- -ifid-HSlf-Day Kindergarteh Practices. 

LGENi. 

GS U.S. Ohio.. 

iSRiENdV86. 

CHPS0 15899. 

PR EDRS Price -MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

PT 143: 

LV t 

NTIOp. 

yR86. 

MJ BMinnjn9:S§ JI^I^eiM!?!!'^^^ Reading- Instruction. 
__Rea_dLni-Jeadiness,.T^^ 

MN.CQmparative-Analysis..__PrJM 

ID-IDENTIFIERS: Full Day Programs. Half Day Programs.. Ohia 

AB This 5tudy surveyed all-day and half-day Ohio kindergarten teachers 
regarding their reading or reading readiness instructional 
practices. First grade teachers in the same schdbis assessed-the 
preparation and experiences of their Incoming students. A Chi Square 
analysis compj^jn programs revealed more areas 

af. similarity, ftanjifferince^^^ placed .. 

more, emphasis.on bjS8i_riader_maieriakand_ie_ss e^^^ j 
background experiences than their all-day counterparts.. First fjd.e.. 
teachers reported a tew skill and experience advantages for students 
who atterided all-day ktndijrgarton: The all-day kindergarten programs 
did not [ sem more likely than half-day programs to use methods and 
materials desigried for older studerits and. in some w'rys. aHay ^ 
kinkrgarten.pMMSJPP.e^ • fiadiness In a 

manner more appropriate for young childrea lAutho; j. 
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Tl Kindergarten Curriculum Guide. 
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MJ Educational-Objectives. Elementary-School-Curricolum. 
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Kihdergirteh.- Leirhihg-Activities. 
BIN Art-Education. Heallft Language-Arts. Mathematics-Curriculum. 
Music-Aclfc^^^ 

_ PrimsyriWon, ScLeMHduMoji. SMalrltudjes, 

AB.Pricedadb; iJist ot broabducational goals, subject areas of a 
kindergi'ten corricolum arei specified generally in terms of 
domain-specific goals, sitills, activities, and resources, arid 
Incidentally in terms of pfiilbsbpHy and siiggested learning centisrs. 
Subject areas addressed Include art, health and riutritioa language 
rtsjnalh, music, physj«[educft^ socj^ studles^play, jnd_ _ . 
s^iencii Concludjngiemarks^^ address the issues of testing 
and evilusting Icindergarten childrea (RH), 
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ANED27121D. 

AU Hendefj?oii.M'lis;.P^ JpAnna _ 
tj .Bc_d^ Avyare_ne$s and Age as Predictors of Interpersonal Problem Solving 
Mormance. 

tGEft 

IMSJCentiJclcy.: 
lSRIEflOV86. 
CH PS0 15877 

PREDRS Price- MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

LVK 

NTJ5p. ; Paper presented at the 8egiQrial..Conf.erence.ot.the Soulbern 
Association for Children under Six 137th, Orlando, Ft. March 5-8, 
--1S86). 
YR8a 

WJLA98"!?]fL^?[).C!9.s^^ ifll®[P?.[Sonai-C^ Kindergarten-Children. 

__.Pr«chpphChirea 

MNComptiler-Softw Early-Chiidhood-Education. Performance-Factors. 

.Prediclor-VariableSc _ _ 

ID -IDENTIFIERS: Body Awareness: Preschool Interpersonal Problem Solving 
-Test Self Aweness: 

A6 This study Investigated whether physical self-awareness and age are 
si^viificant predictors of Interpersonal problem-solving ability in 
y_ouiig_#drefi_ A tptalpf 841^^^^^^ 
were_idmjnisteredjhe_P;eschool_l^ Test 
and. the Body Awareness (Part I) microcompiJter program . A . . 
bickwtd-stepwise rnultiple tegressioh inilysls nvealed that physical 
seif-awarehess and age jdihtly Have pri^dictive valueas a measure of 
Interpersonal problem-solving ability. It was concluded that an 
increase In age dw^ an inciease in 

int^erpersoniiproWem'Spivirigjje,^^ w_as_ af$o_ concluded 

Sal_»ijncreaif in bo_dy.awaren5S$ m aolncreaie in__ _ 
Interpersonal problem-solving performance. A three-page list of 
referencis is Included: (Author/RH): 
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AU„Parjs_MarLhjJ)ayi5;_WQlf.i^^^ Palmer. 
Tliflapping Symbolic Development 
tGErt. - 
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SN Carnegie Corp. of New York, U QPX1 2280. 

ISRIE0CT8B. 

CHPS015880. 

PR EDRS Price -MFdi/PCdl Plus Postage. 
PI 143; 158. 

tV t - - -- ----- 

NT-I9p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Symposium of the Jean Piaget 

Society (16th. Philadelphia PA, May 31 1986). 
YR86. 

MjAge-DifJere^^^^ 

.Jndividual-DevejpimenLKinde Map-Skills. 

MN Literacy. Primary-EducatJon. 

ID-IDENTIFIERS: Symbolic Representation. . _ _ . . 

AB-ln an (nv^stigition of the development of tapping as distinct im 
drawing, 39 middle and lower cjass Cambridge, Massachusetts children 
In kindergarten and first* and second-grades were shown a small 
|h[??:fl!!5?ns|pna| mpdeHoyyn, a^ to m*e a sjm^^ 

t^M'dj'Tiensipnai copy oithe mp.deLan.d then askedtp make_a rnap_ 

showing each iterajn. the tovyojod vybirejt_was_io_cated .Changei seen 
In the children's approach to.the mapping problem can be described in 
terms of (lie following five- trends; (1) in Increased tendency to 
render all items the model fefraia and those oiily; (2) a decrease 
iri the amount of detail iisedn rendering items; (3) an increase in 
accuracy of spaUal arrangement and orientation of map symbols: (41 
an iricreiwed (5) a shift in drayvlnj angle 

fromcanonicjl, o_r fjPAtal_p_ersjjeciye, to ab^^ In _ 

general, findings, suggest that it.isJmportant .tQ teach children the., 
differences between various iorms of. graphic representation, rather 
thv) ignoring -them or leaving them implicit Not to da sa it would 
seem, amounts to a subtle kind of educational inequality which may 
have a rhajor impact on the developirient of literacy, as understood in 
its most encorn|3assing and fundamental sen;.e. iRRl 
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AU Strand, Elizabeth; And Others. 

Tl A Dtscriptive Study Comparing Preschool and Kindergarten LOGO 

Interaction. 
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NT 54p._;laper_presentedit_th_e Annual Meeting_a^^ 

EdQcaticnal Research Association f70th, San Francisco; CA. April 
.-Jt-20i 19861: 

yR86. - - 

MJ Behavior-Paiterns. Classroom-Communicatiba 

Computer-Aisisted-lnstruc^^^ 

._KinderMen-Cid^^^^^^^^ 

MN Classroojt)70b$er_yatlon tTectiniques. .Comparative-Analysis. 
...Eariy-Childhood-fducation. tangoage-Skills. . 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Collaborative tearning, -LOGO System: 

Micrbethribgraphy. TARGET AUDIENCE Researchers. 
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ABAwfebispmejeM and 
relob ibstrict J^^^^^^^ 

jnvjstjgited young childr^^^^ LOGO ind their interactions with 
the confipQter. Diti were .eolleeted on kindergirtners working in a 
pQblie school corrtpoter lab and oh preschoolers using cdmpulers iri a 
university-bisiid coinputer classroom. Ujlrig a case study approach, 
the anilysis fbcus'ed upbh what two kindergi'teriers and two 
preschoolers Slid and djdvvhileconfip^^^^^^^^ 
thitioLthe>Lnderflitj3ici.d^^ fKjIitated coJlaborative . 
behivior_ind_enhincedJ.e .expression of soctaland language skills. _ 
For the preschoolers. tQGO encouraged.highly focused tasbrelated 
behavior, but did not invite collaborative learning. (Author/HOD). 
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INEdycllionriJ?5S5arch5ef¥ice,_Aiyn9t _ 
TI KIndergirten Programs and Practices in Public Schools. ERS Report 
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PR Document Not Available from EDRS. 
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AV Publication Sales; Educational Research Service; Inc; ISOOJ^^th 
..Kent Street Arlington, VA 22209 (Stock No. 219-21724; $32:00). 
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YR8B,.._ 

MJ Earj^-Ch|ldhoo_d^^^^^^ kinderg^ftea Preschool-Teachers. 

__.ScMI-Dempgraphy, ichoo^^^^^^^ 

MN Administrator-Attltodes: iittitode-Measores; Charts: 
Edueitional- Assessment Elernehtai7-Sec6ndary-Educatibh, 
- QuistiofifSif es, Tables-Data. Teacher-Attitudes. 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Educational Research Service. TARGET AUDIENCE: 

.J'w?«!i?i!?[S. 

AB ThLssuryexolAmerican icm programs andpracticeswas 
conducted in April i985 on a random sample of 2.965 schools 
nationwide; Survey instruftients were mailed to one kindergarten 
teacher arid to the-priricipal in each of these schools, with a 
response rate of' 36 percent for teachers (U82) and 41 percent for 
principals ( 1,2281 The teacher and principal instrurnents contained 
statuiquestipns concerning enrgllmentoischpojAniscte 
gradesjAScho_pi,.npler_of t^^^^ 
and certification and educational requirements. In addition, survey 
Items concerning age, sex. type of certificatioh. and teai:hing 
experience were ihcludsd in the teacher ihstriiirjeht in order to 
develop a profile of the tyoical kindergarten teacher. Both teachers 
and principals vvere askejl questipns abpuUirrent pr^ and 
pMcesjn_Seirsclipols^_^ 
ojJ_ejrpgram,_iernjngi6ais. 

teaching of_ reading in kinder ga; ten were also requested. Data are 
sommylzed In tables and charts for ill respondents and f^r various 
subgroups based on kindergarten schedule (fiill day or half day), 
fociis of pfbgrani, community type, district ehrbllmeht. age of 
teachers, and regioa The report Is divided into the following 
sections: (1) demographics, (2) the kindergarten pupil. (3) schedule 




of. dax.l4i the kjndergy^^ prograntlBj Wndergartj_n.pirsonneLand 
(6) administrative concerns; A technical note and references are 
included (TEl. 

ANED269765. 

AUCrenshavv, Shirley fl. 

Tl A Semiofic Look at Kindergarten Writing 

LGEN... 

GS.U5.MiSsouri. 

ISRlEOCT-86.- 

CHCS20g678. 

PR EDRS Price -MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 143. 

LV I _ 
[lT37p 

mas. - _ . .. .- . ... _ ... ... _ 

MJjClisS' Activities. Semiotics. Writing-Processes. Writing-Research. 
Wiiting-Skills. 

MN Classrobm-^EHvirpfKnent Classrobm-Dbservatibri-Techniques. 

PMo[lSl"Siiges^_.KW^^ 

Prjrrirx'EduMon. Social-Jnflueucis. Sfiident-Attitudes. 

Teacher-Attitudes. Teacher-Sladent-Relationship: 
AS Tills Study wi$ designed to describe tfie signs that influence the 

literacy leirnihg ictlvltles of kihdergrten children as expressed in 

their vvriting performances and processes. A naturalistic inquiry was 

li!f.!e!?M^|n ch[id^^^ 

developrnentajjrojressj and free choice topics; 12) 
contextual signs that are .ivailable and used by the children in the 
process of producing wrltted cornmutilcatioa ifid (3) the way children, 
their parents, and the teacher interpret writing as it relates to 
form, functloa and process. Classroom observations, audio 
t.?cprdingsof ey 
cpmMivyithJicN 

application of semiotic analysis* The data revealed dif ferent . . 
writing progressions ranging from random scribbles to conventional 
spellings: The study of the social context indicated that peer 
ihvblv(9meht was the rtiajbi' influence bh individual writing 
performances, with other factors including the teacher's 
instructional stance, Jhe cjass^^^^^^^ and 
t^e.ayailablemaj?^^^^^^^ 

teacher responded to different criteria for rating. written 
expression, but illiespondents perceived writing to be necessary for 
learning; (Author/HOD): 



ANED26975i_ .... 

AiiTe^e, Wito^ Martinez, Miriam. 

Tl Teachers Reading to Their Students: different Styles. Different 
if f ects. 

lgen::- 
GS U.S. Texas. 
ISRIEOCT86. 
CRCS008466. 
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Lvj. 

ffr.l8p_aP«P-er. presented it the Annoal Meeting of the Southwest- 
Regional Conference of the-lniernstional Reading Association 1 14th, 
.^Antonio, TX, January 30-February 1, 1986). 
m86. 

MJ Discourse- Analysis. Reading-Aioud-to-Others. _Reading-Research. 

Story-Readlnj 1^^^^^ 
IIW Classroom-CotTLmynicajiaa Content-Analysis. 
Kyerflartea SLmary-Education. Teacher -Behavior. 
TeKhing-Methods; : 
IQ IDiNTlFlERS: Thinking Skills: - - - 

AB A surviy of 14-leadihg language arts, childi'eni literature, arid 
reading methods books, n well as professional journal artirles and 
olHer nolable bookson readingjo children, yielded a total of eight 
racbfTimendationr the 
[pjlpyvjnijlj^repyeb^^^^^ 

exj!ressml3)_o_bwye and encourage children's responses; and U) 
lUow time for jjiscossion after reading. However, recent 
observations. of kindergi'teh teachers. reading to i ^ir students 
suggest that thesis recommendations do not say enoijgli to teacliers and 
teacher educators about the "hovv" of storybook reading. Observations 
andJranscripU of two kindergyten teachriM^ same 
boolwere M^^^ lnJ(ght_of tiejiflhtrecomM^^ 
ejfecliye sJprybook_re_ad^^^ The results, did not distinguish between 
Lhe twoJeachers. A deeper analysis of the ieacher talk, however. 
Indicated differences as- well as similarities between the two 
readings; Thii tfribiiht of talk by teacher B was greater than tliat of 

in yie discussion af^ 

upon askingjnf_erMa!.qyesti5MMn d^^^ M, who.focused 
twjce_onlhe jjjisode whi.ch_coniained the theme of the story;, while 
teacher B's focus was broader, giving attention to many aspects of 
the.story; While ieacher tallc concentrated mainly on the moral 
of the story, teacHisi' B i:ah better be characterized as focusing on 
thinking skills. IHTH), 



ANID269720.. 
AtlRibowsky, Helena • - 

Tl The E^fiscts of a Code Emphasis Approach and a Whole Language Approach 
upon Emergent Literacy of Kindergarten Children. 

im. 

GSU.SJewYork. 
S RIE0CT86. . 
"H CSbb8397 

'fi IDRS Pries *- WF01/PC02 Plos Postage, 

P-T 143: 

.VI. 

NT28p. 

YR85, 

^IPbonics. ReadLng-lnstruction, Reading-Readiness. 
Jeirfing-Rssearcli, 

MM eomparative-Analysis, Kitidergirten, tangtiage-Experierice-Approach. 
Primiry-Edocstioh: TeaiSliing-liilflthbds, Writing-Readiness, 
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rmwow^ 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Emergent Literacy: Print Awareness; Whole Language 



AB A year-ibhg, quasl-experimiiintal study investigated the comparative 
effects of a whole Imgiiage approach arid a code emphasis approach 
upon the emergent literacy of 53 girls in tvvokinderjarten ciasses in 
snjOirls^paro^lMppL in Ihe.NMhejsl. Subjects in.the . ._ _ . 
experimental (dKS.received instructs in Holdaway's Shared Book 
Experience Program, a whole language approach, while subjects in the 
comparison class received instruction in Lippincott's Begihhin|td 
Read, Write, and Listen Program, a code emphasis approach. Emergent 
literacy -'-the concepts about reading and writing resulting from a 
chi[d's first encbutiters with printed material— was divided into 

l')f?^?u''??!s'Jifyi^ 

literacy. JpsttesUesutU eKhoLih«eilteracis^^ 
a significant Jreitmenj eff^^ Janguaje group. 

The.result$.cotr.oborjte.d Holdaway's research; which indicated a high .. 
level of success with the Shared Book Experiences in comparison with 
a cede emphasis approach.. Thl^. study showed a naturalistic learning 
itibdel to be structured ^d viable within a school instructional 
environment that was informal, relaxed, and supportive. (HTH). 
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ANED26S155. 

AtUetzger, Wary Ann;-Freund, Lisa - - 

Tl flule-Gbverhed-ifid Cuitingericy-Shaped Behavior of Learning-Disabled, 

Hyperactive, and Nonseiected Elementary School Children. 
LG EI4 

GS US. iViarjrIano. 
IS RIESEP86. 

eHP.S0.15812: _ 

PR EORS Pflce - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 
LV 1. 

NT I5p. ; Paper presented at the Meetinj of thejastern Psychological 
Association (New York, NY, April 17-20, 1986). 

YR8L.____ 

Md Contingenc^'^Management Elementsry-School-Students: Hyperactivity. 
-Leirhing-Disabilities: Peribrmanci^-Factbrs. Student-Behavior. 

MN-Cbmparative-Ahalysis. Elemeriiary-Educatibh. Grade-2. Grade-4. 
Kindergarten-Children. 

iDji^MFIERS: Instructions. Normal Children. Rule Governed 
Behavior. 

AB The major purpose of this study was to describe the rule-governed and 
contingency-shaped behavior of Jeaming-disabled. hyperactive, arid 
nonseiected elementary school children working on a computer-managed 
task.. Hypbthese'^ tested were (1) that the children would differ in 
the degree to wl.ch either instructibhs or external cbntlngencies 
controlled their b^^ more 
serisjtlveibexternicM 

m_qre_MSjtiveJo instructions, ind the nonselecte^^ children . 
responding somewhere between; and (2) that the hyperactive children 
would show more responseJncohsistehcy and inappropriate responding 
than the other two groups. - Ranging in age from 94 to 132 months. 
subje(:ts were 20 referred hyperactive and/or attention deficit 
disordered children, 20 wrond- anc[f ourlh^gra^ 

n, and 20 second- and fourth-grade nonseiected children. Ten 
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I'^srsarten child^^^^^ Vyore Involved In a cpncu^^^^ 
jpmprispn study, Resulls reveajed npJ of 
ide_ yyllh type o f JnstrucJIojis. However^ a . 
atysis of task performance yielded variables which 
ide levels and diagnostic categories. (RH); 

in. 

nt and Implementation of a Program to Insure the 
rent Classroom Participation from Head Start to 
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nrj Report Nova University. Paper presented at the 
Conference of the National Head Start Association 
(DR. April 1-5, 1986). 

iprovement Kindergrten. Parent-Participation. 

ops; Tesclisr -Work shops. 

imary- Education. Training; - — 

>htihiJity. Project Head Start TARGET AUDIENCE: 



s_p_racticum was Jo _c_pnt|nue parent _cla_ssrppm__ _ 
m.Head Start to kindergarten. Questionnaire data 
rhile 27 percent parents volunteer regularly in 
8 percent volunteer regularly -in ki&dergarten; To 
participation in kiridergarteh. Head Start parents and 
chers attended workshc^s designed to train and 

Lantsjp yyor k e f f e c tiy el^ tpgejHer _5Wec live so] 

lye met Head Start_parents and kind_er garjen Jeachers 
roramitmeiiijo increase parent participation in the 
^sroom. Appended are (1) the parents' qoestionnaire; 
:ten teachers' ii^uestidnnaire; (3) a checklist of ways 
icipate in the kindergarten classroom: {A) a form 
garten teachers' intentions reg»-ding parent 
* <l"_flstio"^ 'orniflr J^flsd Start parents yyith 
y _in_kinderga_rten; (61 Jindjngs: (7) jLujgeslipns for 
t participation in kindergarten; (8) and a school 
list (Author/RI^. 
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cuium Services Cente_r, While Sear Lakej Minnesota 

ducatJon. St_PauJ,_BBB208a4:_NSQ5265n. 

cellence: Knowledge and Competencies of Kindergarten 



Bffoiianoi. 
ncHNoioeics 

CH PS0 15754. 

GV State. 

PR 6DRS Price - MFOI Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 

PT 052. . 

AV Minnesota CiJcriculum Sersices Centra 3554- Whita Bear Avenue. White 

Bear Lak«, MN 551 10-5496 ICatalbg Mo. E-710. $5.75; 10 or more 

copies. $3.75 each). 
LV 2. 

NT 1_2?p,iPi_epy^^^ Minnesota E2rly Childhood Teacher Educators. 

kindergarten Task Force. 
YR 86. 

MJ Competency-Based-Teacher-Education. Kindergarten; 

PreschdoL- Teachers. Preservlce-Teacher-Educatidn. 

Program-Develbpnierit 
l^fi ?M|cu!um-&^^^ 

FanrdiyrSchlppt-Jlela 

Teacher-Responsibilitit. Teachlng-Qujdes. Teaching-Methods, 
ID TARGET AUDJEfSLCE: Teachers. Prjctttioners. 
AB Written by the Minnesota Early Childhood Teacher Edocators (MECTE). 

this bddklet fdcuses dh the knowledge »id competencies heeded by the 

kindergarten teacher. While the bbbkjet is primarily addressed tb 

PPlLoS.o f*culty_fp^ 

leachers, Li can ajsp bejjjsed K_a_resourcej 
faculties^ practicing_kinder0arten_teachers,.elennentaryieachers« and 
others. The booklet was developed specifically to address the 
following concerns cftdllenging current trends tdward develdpment^lly 
inappropriate curriculum content ind practices; addressing the 
discrepancy between cbhteht m teacher education programs arid 
children's expeH^^^^ 

for tpihPpmmpn_ajLty_and_u teacher 
education_programsieyajuatjng_ current kindergarten practices; _ 
developing a comprehensive program for the preservlce kindergarten 
teacher; and interpreting the kindergarten program to parents, 
admihtstratbrs, and dther edUcatbi'S. Tbpics covered include the 
fbllbwing: an bvervievv of kindergarten; cun-icular respbnsibiilties; 
Interpersonal responsibilities; and program responsibilities. IdST). 
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IN District of Columbia Public Schools. Washihgtba DC. Div. of Quality 

Assurance. BBB2D139. 
tl Educatlbnal Technology. E.C.I.A. Chapter 2. Final Evaluation 

Report 
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tSHIESEP86.- 

CH IR0 12000. 

PR EDRS Price - MFD1/PC03 Plus Postage. 
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i:^ 1._ 

NT 54p. ; For an earlier evaluation report, see ED 259 713. 
YR85. - 

MJ Cdmputer -Literacy. Edticatidnal- Television. Evaluation-Methods. 

Instruc tional - Improvernen t 
MN Computer- So ftvvare. Educational-Technology. 
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Etejnentry-Secandff y-iduc«yoa_ 

Interviews, Kindergrte^ ^tathematics-Education. Questionnaires. 

School-5urveys. Science-Educitioo. Worksheets:. . . 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Dislrii:! b1 Columbia- EdticatijSn Cbnsbliday 

Irrprovemept Act Chapter 2. TARGET AUDIENCE: Policymakers. 
AB The Plmnina Monitoring and Implementing (PMI) Evaluation Model Ibr 

Oflcisjon-Makini w«_used^^^^ 

to monitor.tho. efforts. oUhiiL 

providing direction and coordination for computer related.activities. 
iid in pliihihg Jid Implementing edocaiional television (ITV) . . . 
projects in mathematics and science. The target population thcluded 
seventh grade inatHeitiiitics and science students arid teachers in eight 
pilol sctools for the seveat^ grade Mathematics and Science Project, 

ind kindergarten j[ude^ andJoachcr_sjn |5 schools for the 

Wrjtif)g-to-Read4)roiecLiriciul .summary, and _ 

findings: (2) b^kground and project objectives; 13) a description of 
the project; 14) the external evaluation design; (§) the program 
results; and (6) appendices Appishded matenals ih^ 
eviluatlon model schema; summaries of teachers' implementation of the 
Mt|!igrjo"il8*?l fMl^ b??8d on a configuration chM^^^^^^ and 
ieds - oi-use interiieyvs: _iid resuiis of _ ieacher__quesiibhnair« oh 
the VVf itingrto-Readjroiram^ 

classroom management pstions, and teacN ' aide questions. . Findings 
show that while there- Is little empirical evldei^e to evaluate its 
implementation, the ITV prolecl seems to be functioning well; in 
addition, the majority of V5/riting_-to-Read teachers are implementing 
the program in an ideal fashion and students have responded fzvorsbly 
to it (JBj. 



AN £13268540. - 
AU Holmes, Jiilia Goobiby. 

Tl Writing In Kindergarten Classrooms: A Report of an Experimental Study 
otliieiffecis ol independent Writing Time and Exposure to a Writing 
Role Model on Selected Kindergarten Children. 

tSEN- . . . 

GlttSJilibitnt 

ISfllESEP86.- 

CHCS209661. 

PR EDRS Price - RIFDI/PCDI Plus Postage. 
PT 143. 
LV L . 
NTlflp. 

mss:. - - - - 

fiW Kihdergartea_ Reading-Readiness. Writihg-Compdsitiori 

Writing-Research. 
UH Concept'^Formation. Primary -Educatioa 
. .Read|nB:Wrj^^ aole-Modals. Vocabulary-Developmenl. 

ID jDENTIFERSLPrinlA^^^^^ 

ABA study examined whether there. were anj.ditferences in the concepts 
about prirst, writing vocabtilary, and preresding performance of 
selected kindergarten children who were provided with (1) independent 
writing time and exposure to a writing model in the school 
enyirpnment.(2)Jnde^ the vyritlng role 

model, and (3J neither fee independenl writing npr_ 

|. Subjects, 72 kindergarten students in a school in Jasper, 
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Alabama, were placed randomly in one of the three grbups and received 
pnepijhe three Ireajmeril^ P^fipl.^lls^p's 
weripostiesi^^^^ 

all .three measures,. The.resu.lteof.the posltest indicated th^ 
independent writing time is conducive.to_cbjldren'sjcquisilion of 
concepts about printed lahgojge; which occurred through creative 
expression during independent writing time without direct, formal, 
instructioa However, a writing rble model did have positive results 
on chHdren's writing vocSulary peHbrmance. Finallif, irid^ 

w/itina time, wilh.gj. vyiJhouUx^^^^^ 

not improve performance significantly in prereading skills. IHTHI 

AN £0268489. 

AU Meyer^ Linda A; And Others. 

iN Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc, Cambridge, Mass; Illinois Univ. 
- drbani Center for the Stud^i^tRWing, BBB 1420avMGG0646 
Tl A took at instruction In Kindergarten; .Observations of Interactions 
-in^Three School Districts. Technical Report No. 383. 
LGEN. 

GS LIS. Illinois. 

SN National Inst of Education (ED), Washingtoa DC. EDN00001. 

IS RIESEP86. 

NO.eN:.4QD.'8l-0030. 

CH£S008382. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage: ' 

PT 143; 150. 

LV1. 

NT 91p.; Pajer presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading 

CQnf_erence.MthjLPetersburiFL,^_^^^^^^ I 

198^1. Parts of appendices may not reproduce clearly. 

yR85:. . - - - - 

MJ Beg'rthlng-Reading^ Kindergarten. Reiding-Programs. 

Readihg-ResisarcS Teacher-Behavibr; 
MN Class -Activities. Classroom-Environment - 

Ciassroom-Dbservalion-Techniques. Comparative-Analysis. 

jntera_clipn._LH Program-Effeciiveness. 

Readtng-AbilityLj.eacherrEJfectiveness. 

__Teacher-StDdeni-Relalioruhip. 

laiDENTlFIERS: FallDiy Programs: Hall.Day Programs. . 

AB Kindergarten children in three school districts were observed to- 

measure the variance in their ^[llties upon ehterihg schbbl as well 

asth^yaiariceih^iheiitwi^ 

The.schpojdistrlcjs differed^ 

philosophies, as. reflected in ihei kiniergrtenpr5grams._their __ 
' choices of materials; and the ways teachers grouped_students,_ The _ 
primary goal of the classrobin observation syslem.was to measure, the 
time teachers spent in various Activities throughout a typical school 
day and to "ecbrd sequentially each teacher initiatisd ihstructibhal 
interaclion^in vyas 
directed an^ffieibacLtea^^^^^ gave to MenJ responses, and p 
praise and corrective statement interactions that teachers initiated 
to manage their classes. ResQlts showed that teachers of. half-day 
kindergarten programs provided rnbre literacy-relateland content area 
instruction than did teachers of whblis-day classes. This suggests 
that instead of focusing on whether school districts should move to 
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wtible-^ instead of lull-day kindergarten programs, it may be more 
i[PP)lMt not only. wM is f^^^^^^^ 

!n I variety of proyins, but also the long-term ellects of varioiis ___ 
kJnfl^ten programs vyith an academic focus versus programs that are 
f;Kiii/idoali2ed for teachers and students.. (AppendbtesJi^clude 
selected pages from the reading nuterjals used. ) (HOD). 
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YR85, 

Mj Cjffricuium EducalipnahAdminislration. Kindergarten. 

Program-Jmplementitim Stite-Programi 

MNArticQlatlort-Edocation EvIy-^Childhood-EdocatLoa 
Educailohil'-Plitning: Grade-Repetitiorv Pveiit-Participaflon: 
Pfogrw-Descfiptions. PrbgramrEvaluatibri, Public-Schools. 
Staff-Development State-Standards. 
IDlDENTjFlflS:Oregofi TAR(H AUDIENCE Administrators. Teacliers. 

^Ktitioners, 

Ai.1]ijsJ»ndbM_cant«n toidmini_stering, 
planning; and evaloating public kindergarten programs. The main 
CQfitents of d^e .handbook include information on administering a 
public kihd^gtten mi plahning the kindergtten curriculum. The 
Icrewbrij sti^esses that the curriculum section is hot a cbiriplete 
M3^M }^}^^&. .iP.Pf.P.v'.tIf fisources to sfimu^ districts to 
deyei^ PM_«isjMonsiv_e to prticujarM no^^^^^^ 
COMedundjr idmi_nistrat|onincJydi_the_foj|pvy_^^ 
steps; stafiing; staff.development; prent involvement; retention; 
continuity between grades; self-e9aloatjon;arid program 
jmplementitiofi Pliining the curriculum includes the fdllovvirig 
topics; thejnstructiohal program; the academic program; and state 
textbook retirements. Oregon state standards for public school 
kindergarten also are provided. IDST). 
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PT043;t43, 
LV2. 

NT 8dp. ; Pfacticum Report Nova University. 

YR85. 

MJ Individualiied-lnstriiction. Kindergarten-Children, . 

terning-Activities. tearning-Centers-Clssroom. tow-Achievement 
- Tutbrinj- - - - 

SIN Basic-Skills. Learning-Problems. Primary-Educatibii Volunteers. 
Vbiunteer-Tr«nirit _ 

ID.TARimiiiCE Pr^^ : _ _ 

AB. Because Jow. achieyingkLnjJergrten childrtn attending ineighbo;^^^^^ 
school in the South Area of the Pade County Public School System were 
experiencing difficulty during Independent work periods; i practieum 
study w^ desipdjb improve their basic sRiiis by providing closely 
supervised visual, manipulative, language. «id listening activities. 
Goals of the jjracllcp^v^^ II to significantly im^ 
iearning in a selected group of low Khieving kindergrten students; 
(21 tojmprove sUidents^lndepir^e^^^ work skjiis and M use and 
ere of materials; and.(3) to promote a positive attitude taward . 
learning. To achieve tbm objectives a closely supervised learning 
center was set u[^ih the kiriderprteh classrbbiti All practice arid 
reinforcement activities conducted in the center were directly 
fM6d..tp basic sMi^cj^^^^ 
rej:jDrdinj and rMarjiniJ^^ 

cognitive growth wK mojitorrt pr_e- and posttesting of grade level 
basic skills. ObservationaL data wis collected. to_deierminAf^)wtb 
in affective behavior; Findings indicate that performance standards 
werejnet-for all gods of the practicuni Evidence m found of 
significantly increased iearriing, asvvell asf bwth in independent 
work skills and affect Appended materials include the parent 
^u^^^y,. the skills kMs^J^' InsUwent the survey f or ki ndergarten 
and lirst grade teachers, and other materials related to the study. 
lAuthor/RH). 
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mt 

MJ-Kihdergarten-Children. Ph^icahFitness. Physical-Health. 
Pireschdbl-ChildriBhr - - 

MNErly-ChildlKiod-Education. PhysicahActivities. Scheduling. 

ABBecause research jndic^^^^^^^ 
since Jhej96()^. the dwelppmenLo^ younj children 

should.not.be left.to.chance...Simjle_gimBScrMlin^^^^ 
not sufficient to insure fitness, for. during the reguir free play 
situatibn. children very iseldbm experience physicil activity of - 
enbiigh intensity to promote cardiovascular fitness. Fortunately. 
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iniugurited in iMiy the Americari Alliance for Health, Physical 
Edocation. Recreation and Dance, erfiphasiies i philosophy which 
focuse^pn |ood health and disease prevention. Aspiscts of the 
philbsbphyjhclude crdiovisculi' endurance, muscular endurance* 
flexibility, i)dbai)cedb 

hoith-related physict! activity »e numerous. Inc^^^^^^ in this 

tv^^umMmiuide^^^^^^^^^ 

lessons^ eximples of activities for enhancing fitness amor^g young 
children; and a weekly plan with illustrative activities: (RH); 

ANE0266877. 

AUArnQltGeneyifive. Hunter. 

Tiiin Interpretive Analysis of Teacher Expectations in Early Childhood 

- -Education: 

LGEIt- - 

6S US. North Carolin&. . 

ISRIEJUL86. 

CHPS015690. 

PR EORS Price - MFO 1/PCO 1 Plus Postage, 

PI 143. 

Kt 

NT17p. 

YR85, 

BJCyrnculum-peyeiopm 

_ TeacherAlltude^^ Young-Children. 

MN AcadMic-Achlevement Classroom-Environment Grade- 1 

...Kindergarten, 

ID-IDENTIFIERS: Teacher Expectations. 

AB The piirpose of this study was to broaden the existing field of 
teacher expectation research by answering the fdllbvving questions 
about teacher expecjatlpns; 1 1 1 Ho childhood 
ttducation d_^^^ for ihjdent success and fajlyre within 

_%e classroom social -sy&tem? (2) What re the stereotypes of the 
"good^ and W slodent? (3) How are these expectations and. 
stereotypes reflected In the daily life of young children? - and 14) . 
How do teacher expectations for the model or ideal student affect the 
development arKl.impleme^^^^^ ^sic .!?)J[[icuW » 
Inyestigato/s'obse^^^^ in 

kindf rgrtjn.andfiisigrade classes,_inlervieyved leacheri^and 

condu.cted group interviews with the students. They concluded that 
(1) the formation and maintenance of teacher expectation^ were 
ifif luehced $i$lif iciltly by (a) personal arid pasthistbry of teachers 
ind students, (b) traditional ro[e descriptions of teachers, 
students, and the c^^^ fcl .society aid indiy^^^^^^ 
{2)_the stereptyp_e5_pijhe_"§w 

relatid tole_acbirixp&ctatjons_for_t^^^ student; (3) teacher 
expec 'Jtions strongly inflQBnced.the daily activities .of. yoong 
children In.the clissroom; and (4) the teacher's ideal student 
profile and the curriculurn influenced and shaped each other. 
Recbmmendatibns include directions for future research and the 
Identification of a personal con«ptual framework for curriculum 
Mslppmint . Appenfe and questions used in 

tewher and student interviews. (DST). . 
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SNiD26686I - -— - 

IN Chicago Public Schools. IIL Jlffl13950. 

Tl Meetlh'g the National Mandate: Chicago's Government Funded 

Kindergarten Programs. Evaluation Report— Fiscal 1984. 
LGEN.. 

GS US. Illinois. 

CHP50-15658: - 

PR EDRS Price -(HF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

PT 142. 

Lvi. 

NT33p. 

m85.. . _ _. _ . .. 

Ml Federal-Programs. Kindergarten. Primary-Education 

Pi'dgi'am-Eviluatibn. Ybung-ChBdren. 
MN Academic-Achievement Educitibnal-Environmenl Grade- 1. 

[nsfirylce-TeKl^^^^ 
.. .Mppi-Pisjricls,. jwh^^^ 

iD.IDMFisiS: Chicago M Full Day Programs. Half Day 
Programs; _ 

AB Tftis is areptM't-OQ pemment^fuhdedJcindergarteh^p^^ that-were 
conducted ]n_l9e3-84 in more M j 10 Chicago schools, most of them 
in poverty areas. Three funding sources ind various instructional 
models are Included in this ^^^^ in 

fPI.n)?t Mudiniffi day.indajl dayj)Mra^^^^ ..... 
Funds came l rpm tkEducaJion Consolidation and improvement Act 
(ECIA) Chapters 1 and.2 and from the Office of Equal Educational 
Opportunity {OEEOl: .A coffiptison group of similir.schools vvith no 
additibhal funds fbr Kindergarten alsb was included in this study. 
This evaluation discusses the effect of class size, compares half day 
and all day prparams^iid i#essesLtlieis^^ inseryice" iaining, 
tfiejearning environment 

pernepticns. student icbievement, and first grade progress. Analysis 
of the data for this study has led to an intense look across programs 
at twb4pecif ic variables length bf schbbi day jrid pupil/teacher 
ratia The final conclusions emphasize the quality and quantity of 

.l^lias cjltici injycc^ __ 
prifirredjsupil/Jeicher.ri^ Mreport also recommends that 
because the concept of all day kindergarten is still in the 
developmental stager ere must i)e tiken to create guidelines for its 
implementation. Tables sumrnarizing data bbtained are Included 
thrbughoiit the report (DST). 
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ANED266582. 

StUKcCarthy, Ralrici? Arid Others: . - 

Tl Peer Perceptions of Kindergarten and First-Grade Hearing Aid 

Wearers. 
LGEN.. 

GS U.S. Georgia 
ISRIEJUL86. 

CHfC181746. . 

PR EDRS Price -MF01/PC01 Plus Postage: 
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Jcfisented Ji ttie Annud Convention _of_the^A^ 

ige-Hearing Association (12th. Washington. DC. November 



. Hwingj- Impairments. Student -Attitudes. 
PrimarY-Educatlon. 

SD klndergaf ten snd 50 jlrst grade_5tudej^^^^^^ with normal 
peers wejring hearing aJds were ex_arTiined^._Sijdents 
ictores depicting children in various conditions of 
(st*1dard-bddy aid, post-autlculsf aid, in~the-ear 
ring iidj, For each picture^ Ss were given Jiine sets 
ctiyes and asked to make a cHbice for each. Results 
ib« pf"iiserice or ab^^^ ■J'?*'in9 aid was not 

irmly but iatfierjJifUred^ individual, conditions __ 
itietber the respondent was a kindergartener versus a 

male versus a fejnale^ It was hypothesized ihal_ 

hiv« teen based on physical attributes of the children 
(CD. 



And_0thers. __. 

nd Newman, Ina Cambri dge^Mass;. Illinois Univ._ 
for the-Study of Reading: BBS 14200; MGGQB46D: 
garten Children's Knowledge about Reading. Teclinical 
3. 



of Education (ED). Washington. DC. EDNOOOOI. 
-0030. 

MF01/PC02 Pius Postage. 



j, Knbwiisdgei -Level. Prior -teaming. Reading-Research: 

Test-Reliability, 
'adlni C ompwitlye- Analysis, Kinder garten- Children. 

Primary-E ducatioa Reading- Strategi bs. 

a-jy Reading Test 

ihg kinderp-teh reading programs (book -focused and 
) were chosen for i study that evaluated the ability of 
ig Test to probe children's knowledge of stories as 
sounds,_and words._The tost also the 

gi.es_chijdren_ use J^ojttemp^l reading Ifsks snd, 

jw. questions, determined _chi[dren'sLavyareness about 

w they are learning to read. Although Jesuits _ 

betweefi-school differences, the large within-school 
ggested that the test may be a useful diagnostic 
teachers. (Included are (1) a description of the 
nfl tKks: upper -case letter naming and printing. 
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lECWKIUMlia;^ 

spelling, reading sign and label words, reading pseudowords. and ., 
cbinmbn bbbk vvbr^s, reading ptctored labels, reading simple stories, 
and telling and retelling stbries; (2) a discussion of interview 
questions used to assess children's awareness bf hbvv tb read; and (3) 
case studies of the out-of-schpol jiteracy experiences of two 
children from each of the contrasting instructional settings. ) 
(HOD): 
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Mi ED266_42_4, 

AU Ljnn.^ Robe_rl Lj Meyer^ Linda A. 

IN Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc. Cambridge, Mass; Hlinois Univ. 
- Urbana: Center for the Study of Reading, _BBB142_0jD:MGGP6460. 
Tl Xihderga-ten Insfruction and Early Reading Achievement Technical 

Report Ho. L-4. 
LG EN.. 

GS UMILnois. _ _ 

SN Nationaljnst of Education (ED), Washington. DC. EDNOOOOI. 

IS RIEJUL86. 

NO CNL400-S1-0030. 

CHCS008319 

PR EDRS P«ce - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 143; 150. 

LV 1. _ _ _ _ - 

NT 27p^j_P^er _pre_sented at the Ahhual Meeting bf the National Reading 
Confer encei34th,St__ Petersburg 28-December 1, 

_1§II4>: Figure 3 contains small print 

yR85: - - 

MJ Feedback^ Reiding^-Achievement Reading-Jnstruction. _ 
Reading-Research. Teachw-Effectiveness. Time-on-Task: 

MN Kihder^arlea Primary-Educatioa Reading-Skills. 
ReffigrStraiegiis. teacher -^Behavjbr. Teacher -Influence. 

. Teaching-Methods,. Tjijchmg-Styies, 

AB The relationship of the amount of classroom time devoted_t_o_reading 
instruction, ihe nomber of reading related activities, and teKher 
ihstructibh feedback to reading achievement at the end of 
kindergarten was investigated for a sample <)f approximately 300 
chirdren In 14 kindergarten classrdbms at three schbbls. Based oh 
nlne rpynds p_f f ulir d?y obseryayw^^ it wk found that there are 
great between- and wLthinr class jljfle^^^^ type of 

reading instruction received by the kindergarten chiidren.. These __ 
differences were strongly related to stodent decoding ability in the 
spring after cbhtrbllihg for fall ichievement Futore analyses of 
the cbntiniiing Ib^itudlhal fbllbw-up bf these children will 
inveslliajeJhB detre^^^ early reading 

achievemeni are rejiecledjn [a_ter reading cpm^^^ 
differences. (Tables of findings are included ) (Author/EL). 
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AN £0265973. 

AU SchnobHch, Janice._ 

Tl imjdementatipn of a Prpgram of Prosocial Behavior in an Inner City 
kindergarten Classroom. 

tG EN« _ 
GS tl:S. Florida: 
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ifh Report Nova Dhiversity. 

Inner -City. Kindergarten -Children. 

[oK J'rosocral-Beh^^^^ 

iionr^s.. pi s cipline._ _ In tArp erspnal-j^onr^^^ 

Sology. _Sadaj-S_tydie_s. JU_nits_-"of-St^^^^ 

scribes a social studies unit which addpssses the 
ioril dissonanca in tiaclc. inner city kindergarten 
iter school, without adequate classroom social 
5. In order to avb[d using extensive academic time 
^nJoyy^rd. CO operative Jbehw 
Hjghpyt Jhe _s chocL jiearj step - by - step [nterventLon 
[0^3 tejjrosociaL bjhay io.rJs _o fiejsA _The .program 
Mir^ by an authority figure, practice of modeled 
taping of the practice, and 9iev«ing the video tapes 
lis for i period of teri weeks: Procedures for 
e cuiticulUm unit as well as its setting, general 
$, solution strategy, and calendar for 
jre t^e scribed In Ae bod^ pf the_pape_r, A final 
!suits, conclusions, and recommendations. 
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Learners. 
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ix contains smalt print 



ivirofiment Kihdergarten-Childreh. 
;iency. Personality, Second -Language -Learning. 
Corhparative -Analysis. Comprehension. 
-Language. Fbrelgn-Countrles. Language -Fluency. 

pa 

;_cu_racyi_ Alberta. 

cribes Kcounts of two kindergarten-aged children 
as a second language (E St) to demonstrjte that 
9cessvy but not a sufficient condition for acquiring 
ge. The month histories of "L," a quick and highly 
ler, and "M," a less successful rnuch slovver learner, 

0 ^ 'cjency In the natjve laniyage, the school 

2l i^ersjDrLaiity factors Inter act_[n the_ac<iui siljpn p_f_ a_ _ 
I by young children. These three deiermining factors 
detail: Extensive within-sobject and cross-SQbject 
language cdmprehension, accuracy, and fluency are made 



mmrm. 

TEQfflOIOMEl 

with data obtained fj^om re^nses to the 2 1 questions of the 
B^l^njgyaLSynUx Mwy spmejirnes used to assess the English 

ianguage_p_roticiency of prjmary.schooLstudtnts, _jt_js_caniLluded 
that the raajority_of_ESt children entering school are neilher js 
proficient ^t language learning 4S V nor as slow as "M". While the 
different Ibilities ind different backgrduhds ESL students bring to 
the task bfjwguage learning are beyond the teacher's control, 
teachers can provide a school envtronrnent that is supportive, 
i|ngu]sticajly ricK 

serves the.ifunctions of basic interpersonal communicatioa 
(Author/RH). 
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AN ED265947. 

AU Jaworski, Anne Porter; Riley. Stephanie MueHer. 
tj When Curriculum Does Not Match Readiness. 

LG EN.. 

GS US. Michigan. 
ISJUEJONSe.- 

CHFISOJ5603. - 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
PT 143: 15D. 

Ly 1 

NT 8p._ ;_Pi(Psr prjiented at ihe. Annual MeetLng of the American 
Educational Research Association (69th, Chicago. IL. March 31 -April 

-4^J985>: 

yR85. - - - • - - 

MJ Elemeritary-Schbbl-^tudents. Parent-Attitudes. Schbbl-Eritrance-Age. 
_ StuiJent-ArMlud^^^^ 

MN Academic -AcWevemen^^ Jkmentary-Education. 
Gradii-Jiep6tjtj^ _Kindergartea Longitudinal-JStudLes. 
Questionnaires. Self '-Esteem. Student- Adjustment 

ID-IDENTIFIERS: Developmental Placement - 

AB To evaluate the long term impact of developmental placement, a 
Ibhgitudihat study was initiated with byer 500 subjects frbrii a 
y^'I'Bty of school settings across the state of MjcW^^ 
a:pupsj)f_subiecjs y^^ for a 

''growth 75Jr*b5f are. et'lftrlng.kJndjBrgrten^ the__ 
recommendation, thus delaying jentry to kindergarten for 1 year; (2) 
children similarly recommended who did not follow the recommendation, 
thus entering kinderprten at the expected chronological ^e; and (3) 
a control group of rahdbmly selected dassmate^^ Questionnaires for 
parents, teachers, and children covered dembgraphic mfbrmation. 
school ad justmenL schppi^^ *nd self -esteem inf ormation. 

BesultLs_from ttie_fpi^^^ onlhle_effect_s_of giving 

chjldr_ecLt growth_year_ate_prtsftnted here. _ PMntsjndLcate.that 

they made.the right decision, and would recommend a growth year tc 
friends with children in similar circumstances. Questionnaires with 
responses re Included: (RH). 
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AU Blankenship. Marjf L 

TLKindergarten Children's Perceptions of Classroom Rales. 

LG EN:: 
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ISRIEJUN86. i ■ 
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PR EdRS Price - MFOI/PCOl Plus Postage. 
PI 143. 

tat 

NI4Bp. 
YR85 

MJ ClKsroom-Environment Discipline. Kindergarten-Children. 
St!riOTt:Attitudes. 

MNintefviev^ Prinirr Education. Punishment 

ID JDHJTiFlERlQuiMve Rese»cL_RuJes_wd Reii^ 

AB Concern for discipline has resulted jnin empMs onichpoi rujes 

mi enfofcemerjt in itimy school districts. In order to begin to 

uhderstihd children's perceptions-of classroom rales, the teacher and. 
18 diHdren in one kindergarten class wereJnterviewed iboat ID what 
the rules in their classroom actually were; (2) what the punishments - 
wer_eiindM[wwfeMw .*"f^.9"?ti_^6tails of 

the rjiiei varied aonsi_djrabiy,j_espDnsA$feM 
citeBoriis; with agreement between children andleacher by cjitejp^^ 
bh 71 percent of the rules, Children's .perceptions of punishments 
did not reflect actual reported teacher behavior but instead 
eriipl^ized i single dramatic incident as representative: Rules were 
learned by observation of (he consequences, not by teacher 
instructioa (Author/RH). 
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AU_Antjrews. Jean F. 

In BoiLBeranek and Newman^ inc. Cambridge, Mass; lllinbis Univ. 

tlrbani Center for the Studtof Reading. 66B 14200: MGG0846D. 
TlOeif- Children's Acquisition of Prereadiog Skills Using the Reciprocal 

-Twhirig Procedure: Technical Report No; 350: 
tGEM. 

GS U.S. Illinois. 

SN Nationsl Inst of Education (ED). Washington. DC. EDNOOO0 1: 

ISRIEJUN86. 

N6Cft.4£lD-81-0030. 

CHCSa08303; 

PR EDRS Price - WF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 143. 

tvi. 

NT 27p. ; Portions of this p^er were presented at the Meeting-bf the 
Council of American Instructors of the Deaf ISt Augustine, Ft, June 
M 19851. 

msB.. 

MJ-Deafness. Modeling-Psychology. Reading-Research. Reading-Skills, 
Teacher-Studeht-Relatiohship: Teaching-Methods; 

MN Concept-Formation. Grade- 1. Ihteraclibn.-Kihdergatlen--Children. 
Prifnary-fducatlon. Sign-tanguage. Theory-Practice-Relationship. 

lb IDB^IFlERS:Prereading Skills. 

AB As part of i larger_study on SeLleyels ex^eriM?^^ 
in acquiring knowledge about printed letters, wocds^ and stories., an 
invesftipibh wis undertaken to discover the efiectiof a reciprocal 
teaching method bh deaf children's lei^ning of lour prereading 
skills— finger spelling, book reading, story reciting, and vvdrd 
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recogriQajyyects,.M 

grade students witbeveri-to-prpl ound^arid prof pu^^ hearing losses, 
met-in groops.of five or six lor lQ]njnute5.each week w 
teacher. The teacher read and signed an experimental storybook 
cbhtairiirig three tb f ive liew words In i picture contextwith a manual 
sigh illustration, AfJer discussing the hew signs, the children- 
performed a number of activities involving the fbiir target skills; 
Ln Mt'onjJI? children to 

parents, anifjiends.. Gains fnadejn prjread^^ '^wsuf^.d j^rough 
pretesting and posttesting. Resuiis. indicated that tte 

teaching pwcedur- ^' 'i build prereading skills.in. young. deaf 

chtldrea Thrtrair ^ /s beneficial for students with a wide range 
of abilities. (Ft). 

ANED265517. . 

AUHowird, Marilyn. _ _ 

< Tl Using Oral-Motbr Cues to Develop Phonemic Awareness in Kindergarten 
tGEN., 

G5 US. Idaho.. 
ISRIEJUNB6. 

eH£Sfl08294. 

PR EDRS Piice - WFO l/PCOl Plus Postage. 
PT 143: 150: 
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NT 14p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting bf thel^atibna! Reading 
Conference I35ih. San Dlegb, CA. December 3-7, 1985). 

YRa5._... 

Ml Auditory-Discrimination.. Beginnina-ReadLng, _ _ 

Phbneme-Graphertie-Correspondence. Phonemes.. Reading-Research. 

MN Aural-tearriing. Kindwgarten, Kindergarten-Childfen. . . . 
taiguage-Acquisition. Reading_-Achieverneht Reading-Instruction. 
Teaching-Methods. Vlsual-tearning. 

ID IDENTIFIERS; Auditory Discrimination !n Depth Program. 

AB Jiie Auditory.biscrJmi_nitionJn_p^^ 
approach to beginning reading Instructionj Causesitudents tpie 
aware of the. oral-facial characteristics of phonem.esby caJling . _._ 
cbnscibus attention to the motor characteristics of each sound. This. 
Kpect of phoneme prbductibh is cbhhected to visual and auditory cues 
to provide heightened sensory awareness of number, order, and 

Ldinliofsmds . 
examine if ixposM to ftw AOOjjro a 
difference in studBnts'Jirstflrid.e entry scores as meKured by « 
standardized reading achievement test Sixty-twoiinderiarten _ 
children in briis school tracked consonant and vowel phonemes in 
syllables by using labels that identified the presence of each 
phoneme at a pre-gr^henie level. Ohc(9 children were awi^e of the 
seguenceja/jphonemes on an auditory, oral-motor level, graphemes were 
intro.ducedMMJrackjng_^^^ spjj^^y^s flxj?^ tp spelling and 
reading. Results jndicatedM chijdr.en who receiy_e_^j ADD traffi^ 

entered f Irstgrade witfi better reading skills. as_m_easured by the 

Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests, than did students who did not receive 
the training. (Ft). 
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idlng; - Kind(3r gartisn. Problem- Solving. 

ms. Reading-Readiness. Teaching-Methods. 

lv|f"onmenL Educa^^^^^ Learning-Theories. 

io n. Schemata -_Cp5n|tJorL 

kindergartens were designed to foster a positive 
school and provide a weH-roQhded development through 
ble play, aft, and social activities. Uhfdrtuhately, 
en prdi'Snrs have begui to rely on inappropriate 
chnlques taken from fbrrria[ first-grade programs, 
ref '6ct a skill-based per s^ectiyejwItH actjvitjes_»id 
^bL PL dered jns trucjip n_ us uaily m eans _th_e_ teacher 
«nd then the children .piacticaJt on materials that 
difficulty of words and sentenras. An alternative 
that draws on the notion of reading as a thinking and 
:t »ld leai-hing to read as a constructive, 
3 process. This means that while children can be given 
W^.. ■"^_P''*ctice in a stepwjse f ashjo^^^^^ 

fllfte them Jp thejr _pym k.npvyjedge and _ 
reo_pnncipLes_ guide _these_aljer native programs: 11) 
is supported vvh_e/i a classroom features familiar 
ion and Interesting literacy activities; (2) learning . 
the use of diver^ie materials ahd^i wide variety of 
'ectly or iridirecHy related to reading, writing, 
tening; and 13) learning io read is ah active 
iht-page reference list is appended (HOD). 
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-1985); 
yR85. 

MJ Academic-AchievemeriL Kindergarten-Childrea Self-Concept 
S5R"C9!?cept-^Me^ 

MN AchleyemenL-TestSk Correl^ PrjedictionL .Preschool-Education. 
.PreschODl-Tests._ Rating-Scales. Self-Evaluation-lndividuals; 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Martinek Zsichkowsky Jelf Concept-Scala Children. 
Stciford Early School Achievement Test TARGET AUDENCE: 
-Researchers. 

ABKiridergartsri children 
test in order to inyestjgat ihc relatjpnshjp between seLf_-cpnc_ept 
"nd academic jwhleyemen^^^ their jeachers' abjljtj^ to predict what 
ihe_chil_d_ren reported about their own self-concepts was also * 
explored Subjects were participants In the Cooperative - - - 
Demonstrition Kindergarten administered by a local school district 
and a umversity college of educatiba Classroom teachers 
administered the Stanford Early Schbbl Achievement Test 11 (SESAT 
j'L twb weeks tow^^ adjrimisLered the_ _ 

MartLnek-Zai^^^^^ Scirie for Chilclrea Results of a 

carrelalionjinaiysjs indicated.that self-concept scores were - 
significant predictors of scidemie success: Teachers were able to 
scCQritely predict40.5 percent of the self concept scores. They 
uriderestimatod 52. 1 percent and overestimated 7.4 percent There was 

"Pi ^.^'Qn'i'cant difference betvvMn jpredic^^^^ actual 

se!t-concept scores; hpweyer^^th^^ teachers' underestlmatipn was_ 
interesting as indicative of the conservative way in which they rated 
thechitdrea (GDC). 
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ti Cpmpensatory Early Childhood Education: Froebelian Origins and 
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lSTOilAy-86:- 
CHPS0 15596. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
PT 120. 
LV 1. _ 
NT lip. 

YR85. _ _ 

MIJ-Educational-History. Educational-Practices. Immigrants. 

KihdergartiShL Outcbmes-bf-Educatibri. 

Pf^y^Jppme ntal -Psychology. Earjy-Chlldhoo 

EducatiuTsl-Developmen^ Poverty. Primary-Educatioa 
.Religipus-Fac.tors. 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Cultural Adjustment Froebel (Frledrich). f^ineteenth 
Xentary: _ 

AB FroebelijHi kihjlergartehs, pbpular in the (Jnited States during the 
late 1800's, were widely accepted as ari effective way to assimilate 
Irnn^iS'"""! chil^^^^ P*reitsjntp the mainstream p_f__t_he_ 

natrpn's c_ultyre,„ jSs paper fpcuses on the immigrat _ 
that ied to an^emphjsisupoiLUie educational system of Froebel, upon 
the effectiveness of the kindergarten programs, and upon the 
importance of nineteenth-century charity kindergartens in determining I ri n 
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the development of .early.cKildhood educaliojijnd devejppmental. 
psychology. It is irgoed that Ihi tong-term.resolts of the charity. 
Kiriderplens were more favorable for the Benefactors ihari for the 
recipients, but that the curricururn as it was initiated was 
fupyilsiic, chjid-centerecl, a^^^^ within the "Zeitgeist" of 

Victorian America lAuthor/RHI. 
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ANEDZ64977. 

AUNeedlii^^ 

tl instruments of Learning. 

LGEIi. 

GSJiSJIIinois. 

CHP50J5588. - 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

PTl4j. 

LV i. 

Nti3p. 

YRB6; _ __ 

MJ-Edocitional-lmovation.. Enrichment- Activities, 
J(ioderg»teh-Children.-Mus'c-Apprea fi^usic-Education. 

MN ElemeritarrSchdbl-Studenis. Priftiary-Educatibh. 

iDJtl^lFIERS: Artistic Performaftce. 

AB_Mlni*concerteper^ 
fliyenjn a kjnde;irlen_ciasiro !o_f i|.unschedul^^^ 
infroduce. Mim _io_ musicaiMrumenjs.o 
players presented their instruments; e.xpbred their yarielsO-Unds. 
itd slured theit knowledge that the creation o! music requires 
practice and effort not only a desire to piay. The concerts became 
significant to parents and ydiinpr siblings who participated in the 
events. Some school personnel took on new roles beyond their usual 
cjadropm involvement^ experience contributed greatly 

to an enriched kindergarten curriculum. (Author /RMj. 



ANED264976. 

AU Biemiller, Aridrew; Arid Others. 

IN ERiC CiearLnihouse on Elementary and Early Chirdhobd Education. 

.UrbanUlBBBieMi 

Il.irly Childhood Programs in Canada 
USEft 

GSU.S. Illinois. - 

SN Office of Educational Research and Improvement lEDl Washington, DC. 



I5RIEMAY86. 

NO Cfi 400-83-01)21. 

CHPS015584. 

PR EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Ros Postage. 
PT 071; 141. 

LV 1. - 

NT SOp. ; To be published as a chapter in Current Topics in Early 

Cidhood Education, Volume 7, 1987. Ablex Publishing Corporation, 

Norwood. NJ. Lilian G. Katz. Editor. 
YR85; 
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ItCHNOWIB' 

MJM:Chii|iop^ 
dutcomes-ol'-Jducaiion. Program-Descriptions. Social-Influences. 

. ..YoDng-Childrea 

WfiCultural-Differencesi-Day-Cre. Edacational-Policy.__ . 
Educational-Research. Family-DayrCare. Finadcial-Sopport 
Foreign-Countries. Kindergarten. Nursery-Schools. 
Prpiram-Adminlstratibn, Scnbbl-Age-Day-Care. Schcibl-Rcjie. 

ID IKIWlRS: Canada 

AB ln_o.rder.to descjib.e_earjy .chilto [n Canada and 

to discuss some.related political real(ties.an.d is^uesuthis.oyerview 
paper is divided into four sections: -The first section concerns the 
use and administration bf early childhood programs, Including so?iie 
discussion of the cultural and linguistic realities cbhf ronted by 
CaiJ^!«l. ^■'fechljdhfcd ^^^^^^ '"M?^*^^ 
providedbyJe Jfferenipip^ wd_teritbrles.^^ffi^^ second 
section describes current trends jncafeandeto^^ 
including the following: expansion of _dayc£e.cenJiri.Mnsed 
private home ere, after school day cire, and kindergarten for 
4"y6ar-blds; and explbratibn of the Mimily centerVconcept 
ExafTiiried iri the third section are two issues presishtly receiving 
attention in provincial and federal policy discussion .and in research 
programs Hoyy mM«!d.yytiat ki^LPf M c« 
and, llow much and wtai yndjoleriy.^^^^^^ should be 

provided? Finally; the fourth and fifth, sectionsxespectively 

providei brief review of iome Canadian research concerned wJth the. 
study bf social and cdghitlve development of young childrerLand offer 
a discussibri bf fiitiire trends in early education iri Canada: IDST): 
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1966 -FEB 1987 (BOTH) 

Tin winni « w irwF R If iriTjf 



1 KINDERGARTEMDE 
RESULT 3884 



2 .1987.YR .. 

RISUtT 0 

3— lANO 87.YR 
RESULT D 

4 1 AND em 

RESULT 83 

5— LAND 85.m.- 
RESULT 153 

6 1 AND 84.m 
RESULT 176 

7 40R50R6 
RESULT 412 



8 1.MJ. 
RESULT 



741 



9 8 AND 87.YR 
RESUtT d 

10- 8 AND 86.m 
RESULT 14 

11 8/\ND85.YR. 
RESULT 40 

12— 8AND84.YA 
RESULT 40 

f 

13 10OR11OR12 
RESULT 94 

14^ 40R5 - 
RESULT 236 

15 14ANDED.AN. 
RESULT. lid 

16- UANDEilAtt 
RESULT 126 
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ANEJ342944,.... 

AU Friedemann, Msrie-taise: 
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tl Farniiy EcoTOmic Stress and Unemployment Child's Peer Behavior and 

Parents' Degression. 
SQ .Child Study Journal; vl6 n2 p125-42 1986. 86. 
tfiilt— - 

isajFm- 

CHPS514565. 
PTQ8D; 143. 

YR86. 

MJ Child-DevftlDp.mflnt. Childhood-Needs. . Of pressionrPsychology. 

- iioancial-Problems. Peer-Relitionship. Unemployment . . 
MI^Beliividral-Science-Research; -EmolM-Oevelopment Kindergarten; 

- P*ent--Role. Poverty. Primtfy-Eduailion.-SodaUOevelopm 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Econdmic Stresi TARGET AUDIENCE Resevchers. 
ABShovvsMHI lathers 
depresjsAdanihavej^^^ 

to bi.depressed if marJtai relationship v^^ regar_diess_of__ 
economic situation; and (3) children of families with economic stre^i _ 
and other problems jeted mort withdrawn in the peer groop or engaged 
in more acts of leadership. (MOD). 

i«iHHliiia«illiliiilii i i wi i i ii ^ ^ 



ANEJ34293a_ 

AU_GulJo,J)omiriic.F,;M Others. ___ 

Tl A Comprativfl Study of "All-Daj^" "Altemate-DajT and "Half-Day" 
Kindergarten Schedules: Effects on Achievement and Clissroom Social 
-Behaviors. - - - - — 

SO Journal of Research in Childhood Education; v1 n2 pB7-94 Aug 1986. 
86. 

ISCIJFEB87. 
CHPS514545: 
PT080; 143. 
YR86. 

MJ Academic-Achievement Kindergarten. Klridergarten-Childfea 

ScheMniv Sociil-Beha^^^^^^^ 

MNComj)i|tiye_-/^a^^^ 

.Pzeschooi-'Teachers. Ptogram-tength. Sex-Dilferences. 
ID-IDENTIFIERS: Alternate Diy Progritis: Full Day Programs; Half Day 



A6 Comp^es the relative effects of three different Riridergvten 
schediJeslalH^, W^^^ 
end-pi'-.the-Yeara^^^ 

Ajj-day kindergarten children scorelhigher on achievement than the 
other groups; Alternating day kindergartenchlldren were lower on 
negative social behavior factors. (Authbr/BB). 

wi ii iiiii i ii i iiiiii i t i i O Mi i ii iii i iiiiiM 
ANEJ342575. 

ftti-Jody^Jody; _ _ _ _ 

Tl Early -Screening liEssentil for Educational Accountability: Response 

to Salzer and to Shepard and Smith. 
SO Educational Leadership; v44 n3 p87-83 Nov 1986. 86. 
LGEM. 
ISCIJFEBB7. 
CHEA520514. 
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PT080; 120. 

NT For related ytides. see EA 520 5 1 2-5 ]5 (this issue). : 

mi 

MJOevelopmenlil-Sbge.^; Remfldial-Programs; Screening-Tests; 

Jtiff-Divelopfiient -Youiig-Children: 

MNEt[y-Ctjildlidbd-Educitiba Kindergarten. Learnirig-Ttieories. 
Pflmary-Educatibn. 

ID PS*er5,_.R«e3rch^ _.. 

AB Resppndsjo two rticjesin thi_s/J^^^ by 
RM&Iz^^^^^^ Mary Lee Smith that 

crlticiuovertesting andpreoccopation with developmental 
differences in kindergarten-age ehildreri Defends physical, sensory, 
and developmental assessment to Help identify children's areas of 
strehgtfj mi weakness. Advocates iiiiprbving screening techniques and 
staff deveropment (lyili^). 
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ANEJ342574. _ . .. 

AOJhepard, torrle A.; Smilh^Mary tee. 

Tl Synthesis of Research bn SchobI Readiness and Kindergarten 
-Reteritibh. 

SO Educational Leadership; v44 n3 p78-86 Nov 1986. 86. 

LGEN. 

ISCIJFEBB7. 

CHEA52D5I1 

PT.080; 142)070, 

AS/M . 

NT For related articles, see EA 520 5 1 2-5 1 5 (this issue). 

YR8B. 

MJ A|e-Differer^^^^^^^ Cojnjyve-DeyelqpminL Grade-Repetition. 

_SchM^f^e_a^ness,_ Testing. Young-M^ 
MN. Kindergarten. Primary-Edocation: - 
ELTARGET AODIENCEi Practitioners: Pblicymakers: Researchisrs. 
AB SOmrri'izes school readiness arid r6tent[bn research issues, including 

^cisiqns tovyiltin 

anl th^negaM effects olW^ 

Concludes that age disadvantages are seldom serioos and Qsoally 

disappear by the third grade. Cites 52 references. (MLMH). 
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ANEJ342573. 

^liSlfeRH 

tl WhyMAssume.Th^^^^^ Ml Gi.ftedflather. Than Handicapped 
SSIducationil Leadership; v44 n3 p74-77 Nov 1986. 86. 

tGfM. 

IS -C0F-EB87. - 
CHEA520512. 
FT 080; 141, 
AVUML 

NT For related articles, see EA 520 513-515. 
YR86. _ 
M^havloral-Objectives: Creative-Activities. Disadvantaged 
Gifted Testing, Young-Children. 
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nCHWOWH^ 

MN Disabilities. Earjy-Childhood-lducatioa Kindergarten; 

IDTARGETAUDlENCEPractitioners. ... 

AB Discusses a national, trend toward overtesting and isolated sMIls 
testing of young children, ah apprbach grbwihg but of behavibral 

9!!i?)![.*i^ PfP^i^M Bncoyyging curios^ 

creativit^,iniej3end^^ sensitivity, and sell-expression. Includes 
nine references. (MLH). 



ANEJ342572. 

AU Soderman, Anne K.; Phillips, Marian. 

Tl The Early Education of Males; Where Are We Failing Them. 

SO Educational Leadership; v44 n3 p70-72 Nov 1986. 66. 

LGEN.. 

IS.CIM87... 
eHIAS2D5J1. 
PT.080: 141. 
AVUML 
YR 86. 

MJ Developmentaj-St8ges,..E^^^ Males. 

_ Sex-_Djfferences. Joung-Chjl^^^^^^ 

MN Curriculum^Desiga . Kindergarten: 

ID TARGET AUDIENCE; Pijctitioners. - 

AB Discusses four significant ireas of gender differences that affect 
children's approach to fbrhul education: psychosexuality. brain 
structure, developmental nwturity, and academic acW^ 
young males lagjn Mcho^^^^^ development, teachers, must learn to 
assess chiW suitable 
curricular activities for both sexes: Cites 10 references; fMLM); 

n mm M Miii tM i ( ii i tiM < M )(i iM M i w ! j) ij!i i); i f i (ii i jj(^ 

ANEJ342570. 

Ti integrain_aLearniniiQr Young Children. 

SID Educational Leadership; v44 n3 p64'66 Nov 1986. 86. 

LGm__ _ 

istajFm- 

CMEA520509. 
PT 080: 141. 
AVUML 

YR8L. 

MJ.Curriculum-Developmont . Early-Childhood-Education, . 
Instructional-lnnovatlori -Integrated-Curriculum. Kindergarten. 

- --Plrticipative-Decisibh^Micihg. 

MN Primary-Educatioa Staff-Development 

IDTARGETAUDlENCEPractitioners. 

AB Educatprsjtjairfjx Cour^^^^ ScMs MJni^ bujlt on a 
firjL" andjecpni-grada cur/ta^^^^ project at Jefferson 
County.Pubk Schools (Colorado) by implementing a kindergarten 
instroctional program with three integrited strinds: motor - 
developmeht/music, iriathemi^'cs/scierici^, arid language arts. The 
program's success hinged on staff participation and development 
Includes five references. (MLH). 
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ANE3342567. 

AUBromMicH; And Others: 

Tl R[niiergrten Chilcfren Coming to Literacy. -- — - - 

Splducitional Leadership; \/44 n3 p54-56 Nov 1988, 86. 

LGil. 

ISCIJFiB87. 

eH£A5205fi6. 

PT-080: 142; 

AVUMt 

YR86. - 
MjCfesfobin-Envir^^^^^^^ Litericy. Parerit'-Studerit-Relatibriship; 

MNiimiy-MmenL Preschdbl-Eijiicatibri. 

.-Pjinaty-Edujcitioji YQung-Chiidreii ____ 

10 TARGET AUDIENCE Teachers. Administrators, .Practitioners.. 

AB Receril-reseirch suggests that hoitie story reading by parents may be 
inbre effective thii the tradltldi^l group story reading in preschools 
and prftwy classes. Twhers should provide young childrisn with 
shared book experiences to stimuldte literacy interests iri a Familiar 
context and relaxed setting Cites 27 references. IMLH). 

M iiiiii i i wwm wa M WWiiiiaMi Mi i ai i Mi i ni i iHi i i iii wo 



ANEJ342566. 

AUMcConnell Beverly B.; Tesch, Stephanie. 

Tl Eff_ectjveness ol kindergarten Scheduling. 

SOfdacalional Leadership; v44 n3 p48-51 Nov 19C6, 86, 

tGINL:- - 

ISOT87;- 

CHEA520505. 

PT 080; 141. 

AVUML 

YR8& 

Milconornically'^Disadvanlfigel.Kjnde^^ Lansuage-Proficiency. 

Jlnority-eroop-Children. Scheduling, 

HNJteidiWK-Achievenien^ liiterpersonahCompetence, Primary-Educaiioa 
ID IDENTIFIERS; Conversation: -Full Day Progrstis: Pasco ichool District 
WA TARGET AUDIENCE: Teachers. Administrators. Parents: 
practitioners. • 
M.PJscu.ss.esJenJjiPMLfren^ 
and a 2-y.ear txperjmentjnyojyjng ajterrw 
in Pasco, Washington. Early findings ihovy no signjliciwil 
in children's achievement, classroom study habits,..or social .skills, 
Poor and minority children benefit from increased conversational 
opportuniiies during full-day sessions, (MLM), 



ANIJ342564, 
AU5climi 
Tl-Pirehts and 
SQE<bcational 
L6EK. 
ISClJEBe?. 
CHEA5205b3. 
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jas Par-tners inPiesctiool Idacation.. 
);v44 n3 p40-41 Nov 1986. 86, 



HMUMfl- 

... mmi 

PT 080; 141:055. 

AVUMi. 

YR86. 

WHigh-M-Stydents^Ob^^^ 

.Jarenl-Sc.hD.Ql-ReJatjonshjp, MooJ:Re8dine_ss^_Yo^^^^^ 

MN Cost-Effectiveness. Earlj-Chiidhood-Edycalion, Kindergarten. 

- Pfeschdol-Etotlon:. Teacher-Student-Ratia ._ _ 

ID IDENTIFIERS; MascoutahlL. Student Assistants. TARGET AUDIENCE: 
Practitioners. Parents. -- . . . . 

AB Describes a successful, cost-effective program for at-risk 
preschoojeis designed to Improve youngsters' lest scores and social 
habits and develop pjrenjs' s_kills. _Thela_scoulah, Illinois, p 
involves Raided child ob5ffvilion..byjiare.nlsj_rt^^^^^ desiined 
hoiiie Jctlvlties^ for kindergarten readiness, parent-child.cooperation, 
arid a high teiche'r-studeht ratio supported by student helpers, 
(WLH), 

ANH342562. 
AD^Dbremus. Vivian R- 

Tl Fcjrcihg Works for Flowers; but Not for Children: 

SO Educational Leadership; v44 n3 p32-35 Nov 1986. 86: 

16 EN. 

ISCIJFEB87, 

£HfAS205di. 

PT.080;141;120. 

Antral, 

yR86. - - - 

MJ Child-Development Developmental-Psychology. -Efficiency. 

SchooL-Organlzatlon. School-Readiness. Young-Children, 
MNEarly"ChJ|dhDod-EduMon._.K^^^^^^ 

ID.TARGET AUDIENCE Practitianer_s,.Nicym4er.s. 

AB-lllustrating major points with specific examples (including_a. 

"Dbbhesbury cartoon), the. main article, faults schools' organizational _ 
efficiency and educators' ignbrince bf child devilbpment for forcing 
young chilcfren to work beyond their develbpmdhtal readiness. An 
in_sej_yjicie presents the 19th ceritury kindergrten as a haven for 
children to grow md cooperate. Both cite references. (MLHL 



ANEJ342561. - 

AU Brandt, Ronald S. _ - 

Ti iDn Early Education: A Conversation vvith Barbara Day. 
SO Educational Leadership; v44 n3 p28-30 Nov 1986. 86. 
LGEN. 

ISCIJFM7.. 
CUEA520500. 
PT 080; 120. 

AVUi. 

NT For a related article, see EA 520 499 (this issue). 

ml 

MJ Child-De.veli)pm.en_t Curricujum-ltrJchmenA D^^^ 

. .inrichment-Activities. School-Readiness, Young-Chi^^^^^^^^^^ 

MNAdministritor-Role. Early-Childhood-Education. Interviews. 
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ID TARGET AUDIENCE Adminislralbrs. - Teachers, Praclitiohers;. . . 

AB Discusses two related early education issues: pro\fiding public school- 
proBrarns for younger children and serving children who do not do well 
inkindfrsartia. Recomiriends ungraded, M^centered developmental 
prografDS for ail children J;orn_birth_to ag_e 9 and prekindergarten 
soitmi9r enrichcnerit progracns for children assessed at certain 
devloprrientil stages. {WlH), 

ii M N iiiiiiiii i iM i ii l ili ii i N 

ANEJ341582. 

AU Miltan Glorii Ej_imihovich_,_M^^ 

TIThelffects of Mediated Programming Instruction on Preschool 

--Children's Self-Monitoring; _ . . . 

SO Journi of Educational Computing Research; v2 h3 p283-97 '986: 86. 

jSCiJJAN87. 
CHIR5 15730. 
PIQ80;143. 

mas. - - 

Mi Computer Assisted-lhstroa Preschool-Children. 
BN CbrrifSrative-Analysis: Kihdefgarten; titeraturn-Reviews: 
Pretests-Posttests, Prifriary-Edlicatibh. Prbgratiihg; 
Pspoioilcal-Studles, Research-Needs, Skill-Develbpmehl - 
ib.lMTliERSiCompr^^ 
Programing Language. Mediated instruction. TARGET AUDIENCE: 

-Risearchert . _ 

AB The effects of mediated togo programing instruction on preschoolers' 
compreherision mbnitbring perf of minces were coiripar^dwitKa control 
group which received computer instrjictibn via pmes designed to 
foste" Kadejnic skills. Chwges in self-monitoring were measured bn 
verM and nonverbal monito_rin_g indexes during a referential 
communication task given before and after training. IMBR). 

aM < i iNN i iiii iom ii iti i ai ii ti<)i Mi i»w i t i >«MM 



ANEJ341213. 
AU Stiff, Dum 

Ti Yer-Round School: Some Constraints to Consider. 

SO Thrust for Educational Leadership; v 1 6 n2 p 1 2- 1 4 Oct 1 986. 86. 

tGIN. 

ISCtt)AN87. 

CHEA520441;- 

PT 080; 142; 055, ----- 
NT Publication Sales,_Assbciatibh bf California ScHbbl^tnihistrators^ 
1575 Old Bayshore Highway. Biiriingame, CA 94010 (siriglis issues: 



mae. 

MJ-Class-Organlzatioa Extended-School-Year. S_chooJ-_Schedule5. 

Shared-Facilities: Surnmer-Schools; Year-Round-Schools. 
NlfJ Eleriiehtary-S(5cbhdyy-Eduwtio(v Kindetgarten: 
ID jpENTIFIERS: California TARGET AUDIENCE Admlriistratbrs: 

_ Te»?!^ef?^.Mt!t& 

AlPosesiix flyestipnik_a^^^^^^ 
multltrack school schedule... Discusses piobab[e_.cpn^^^ 

concerning impleftientatioti levels, class organization, staff 

preparation, and impact on plant maintenance, summer school programs, 



S.EJJC. 




andcommjnlty.^eK 

special difficulties; accommodating more students is the only 
positive feature. (MtH). 
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ANEJ34ii35. 
AUGallupJlecM 

Tl.Tiie. ISthinnual Gallup Poll of the Puiiiic's Attitudeit toward the 

-iubiicSchools. _ _ _ - . 

SOm Delta Kappan; v68 n1 p43-59 Sep 1986. 86. 

L5EN,. - - 

IS CIJJAN87. 

CHEA52032a 

PT 080; 143. 

AVUM. 

yR86: - 

MJ-Compiritive'-Analysis, Drug-Use. Parent-Attitudes. 
Student-Prbblerris. - - 

MN Academic-Standards. Comparative-Testihg, Educational-Finance. 
Educational-Objectives. Elementary-Secondary-Educatibh. 
Government-School-Relatlonship. Homework. KinH'^'gartea 
Parent-5chool-RBlation#^._Pr^^^^ _ 
Parochial-Schools. Private-Mool& problems, Scj^^^^^ 
School-Community-Relationship. School-Effe_ctiviness._ Success. 
Teacher-ivalualiba Teachiir-Salarjes: Teacher-Shortage. 

ID IDENTIFIERS: Acquired Immune deficiency Syndrome (AIDS): Phi Delta 
kgma Gallup Poll. TARGET AUDIENCE Practitibhers. 

AB Reviews j)^^^ responses to 18 questldris about significant schbbi 
issues, jsuijh as lilthe mostjmM f»cing.schobls today, 

(21 support for antidrug measures jnjocaiicbp)s, .(3Jjajirig.^^ 
schools on success ^acterJstics. (4) the goals of education, and 
(5) attitudes abbut AIDS. (IW). 

Hi M i M ii i i i ii M ii i liii i ii i ii iii i iii i i i M^ 
ANEJ33874i. 

TI Kindergarten Programs and Practices. ERS Staff Report 

SOipfictrom; v4 n2 p22-25 Spr 1986. 86, 

LG-EN..--.- 

IS CIJNDV86- 

CHEA52D126. 

PT 080; 143; 070. 

NT Copies_of articles may be ordered from: Spectrum Editor, Educational 
Research Seryice. Inc 1MP_North Kent Street. Arlington, VA 22209. 
Single issues may be purchased lor $10.00 while in stock. 

yR86. - 

MJ Educational-Objectives. Educational-Practices. Kindergarten. 
Parent-Participatioa - 

MN Early-Childhood-Education. National-Surveys. 

ID TARGET AUDIENCE Reseychers. Practitioners. 

AB Responses of Ji28_elemi]ty¥_$cM 1/082 
kindergarten teachers to a nalionyyide stiidy.of kindergartenjrograms 
arid practices Jff summarized in text and tables.. Data_include 
half-day vs. full-day schedules, class siie, program descriptions, 
learning goals, activities tb involve parents, and major problems: 
(MLFl 

M) ll () I OIMHI) l )( l fa >I MK<M<ltMl l il»«M <( Mmg S i < N) l«ll ) i n< IH I>M M ^ 
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ANEJ338710. 
IILerniiaiboiitLang^ 

SOlmguage Arts; v63 n5 p466"71 Sep 1986. 86, 

LGifL.. 

\samm- 

CHCS732m - 
PT 080; 120:070. 

AVUML 

NT Thernitlc issue: Language Arts in Multicuiturai Education. 

yR.ae 

MJ iilingQil-Educatlon. Eiiglish-Second-taniQage. _ 
tJigi^e-Acquisitioli Liipge-Arts. Learhihg-Prdcesses. 



MN Comprehensjoa Klnde[garten-_Chlldrea_ Letrnlng-Strategies^ 
JiMM&liic^^^^^ Reading-instruction. 
M"lxj)iessipii__W_r^^^^^ 

AB describes .tlie_progressi of a kindergartern child acquiring English as 
hr second langoigft (DP). 

tiH M i M iiii ii ii t ii iii iM i i ii i ig i iiii i iii ii i i ii w Hi^ 



ANEJ33B40a 

AUKingnft Johannes, 

Ti ThaJange of Seriation Training Effects in Yoong Kindergarten 

Children; _ . . 

SOXIontemporary Educational Psychology: vl 1 n3 p276-89 Jul 1986. 86. 
LCa- - 
IS CIJDCT86. 
CHTiyi5ll373. 
080: 143. 

YB 8 L 

MiMathemafics-Edocatioii Jraining-Methods. Jransfer-of-Trilning. 
ft(W-KtadetgEtefL Pretests-Posttests. Primary-Educatidn. 
ID-IPENTIFKRSSenatibri. 

AB The effects of Hooper's seriation training method were investigated 
Hsj^S P Mergarten children as .TrainirigjJrodyced^trpnq 
efiecti Near-Ja^^^^^ effects of jraining 

were.durableJ_o.r_at.le^t_fQur_ months.af tar h training. However, 
two years latet the trained, and untrained children performed 
equlvalently; (Aothor/tMO): 



ANEJ338342. 
AURichgeis, Donald i. 

TI An Investigation of Preschool and Kindergarten Children's Spelling 
JTid Reading Abilities: -- 

SO Journal of Research and Development in Education: vl9 n4 p4l"47 Sum 

1986.86. 
.GEli. 

SCIJ0CT86, 
CHSP51592I. 
PT 080; 143; 

YRsa 

W Kindergarten. Preschool-Chiidfen. Reading- Abiiity. Spelling 



ERJC!EQN0:S4787 




araonoi^ 

MNBejinninj-Re^^ 

.. PhoMrne-GraphernerCorre 

AB Eleven preschoolers and 19 kindergar.tners.were tested for.aiphabet 
knowledge, rtietalingulstic awareness, ability to spell 10 words, and 
ability taread either- their own or the conventional spellings of 
those 10 words Findings are presented. lAuthor/MT). 



MIMIMMIlMM^ItMMMMt^ 



ANEJ338007. 

AtJ.Hendry, Joy; ... - - . ... . 

Tl-Kindergartens Jhd the Tr»isitioh from Home to School Educatioa 
SO Comparative Education: v22 n t p53-58 1986, 86. 

Lm 
IS ciJdCTse. 

CHRC506238, 

PT 080; 141; _ 

NT Special Number on 'Education in Japan 

YR86. - - 

MJ Child-Rearih| Classroom-Techniques. Educatibnal-Principles. 

_J?iM9?|fiflL.Pjrw^^^ 

MNCcwnpariivH 

Early-Childhood-Education.Foreign-Countries. Group-Experience. 

._ Social-Mies.- Young-Chil^ea . 

ID-IDENTIFBS: Group Cohwioli Japan. TARGET AUDIENCE Researchers. 
AB Describes iviliiility and purpose of Japanese kihdi»rgarti9n$ arid 

pre-schbol programs. Relates Japanese child rearing practices to 

f^PJctSiojis fo^^^ child in pre-sclw^^^ .S^ariMS typical 

pre-sciiooi actjvitiM 

yyhich fqcus.onjuc^^^^^^ life, cooperation, 

self-reiiance, and creative expression (JHZ). 



ANEJ337961. 

AU Ratner Hilary Horiynd Others,, _ 

TI Peyejopmifit pf Miw^^ for Events... 

SO Journal of Experimental Child Psychology; v41 n3 p41 1-28 Jun 1986, 

M. 

UiSL—- 
1SCIJ0CTB6. 
CHPS514358. 
PT080; 143. 
AVUML 

YR86. ... . 

MlAge-Differences. Classification Cognitive-Development. Memory. 
Recalt^-Psychblbgy. Schemata-Cognition 

I9IN Adults. Cdhcept-Fbrmatibii Kinderga-teri-Childreii Pribr-Learnirig. 

I^IDEiraERS Event W 

AB Exarn[neAdeveb^^^ 
exjDerjencebvents. with two.^es of.structure.were^ reported by 
kindergartners and adults. Events in making and playing.wlth clay 
were organized caosilly and temporally. Results show that adults and 
childriBh used a gbal-b^ed hierarchical structure to rj^mianfiber everits. 
although use of structure seemed more fragile for children than 
adults. (HOD). 
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AMH33794ft . 

MSchwjinehflugBl,-PiQlaJ.; AhdOft^^ - 

Tl A DevelbpmeriSI Trend in the Understanding of Concept Attribute 



SO Child Development; v57 n2 p42 1 -30 Apr 1 986. 86. 

Lgbi 

CHPS5 14281. 
PT-080: 143; 

turn. 

YR86. 

Mj CtesifMpii^ Cognitive-Processes. 

Concepl-iprrt 

M^ Age-^BIfierences. _Grade"2. Kindergarten. Primary-iducatioa.. 
ID IDENTIFIES: Concept Identification. Semantic Featores. TARGET 

JWDIENCE Researchers; 

AB Gxarnines kindergrtners' and second graders' knowledge of concept 
ittribute importance and t)ie children's use of this knowledge to 
categorize. ^ 



ANEi337919. 

AlXljKara Peter; Cook, Harold 
Tl Dirnerisional Salience and Speeded Sorting of Orientaiibn by 
_ RIndergi'ten and Fourth-Grade Children. 
Sdjburnai of Experlmflnial Chiid Psychology; v4i n2 p3dd-i6 Apr 1986. 
86, 

tsm....... 

IS-CUOCTfiS- ; 
CHPS5 14260; 
FT 080; 143. 
AVUMI. 

YRSa 

MJ Cognjtjye-Peyelopmenl 

liemenlyy-School-Stadents. Perceptual-Development 

JSpatial-Ability; _ . . 
MN-Elemenlary-Educatiba Grade-4. Aindergytea - 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Perceptual Salience. TARGET AUDIENCE: Researchers. 
ABJrivestigaies effects of peixeptyal^ »idipecM ori^^ 

y|Lue^0A1 6 kLnksarten.anilourih^^^^^ 

speeded sorting task. Kindergarien results supported the.cognilive 

processing prediction that orientation sorting times^ would vary as a 

fohction of-Cohditioh, but ho differences were obtained for the 

fourth-grade subjects. (Author/DR). 

Mli i Min ii iiti i nii iiiiH 



ANEJ337916. 

Ad_yo5hldi;Hajirnfi;Koriyama,J^a2uhiro: . . 

TLThe Numbers 1 to 5 in theOeveldpmeht of Children's-Nurtibef Concepts. 
SO Journal of Experirnental Child Psychology: v41 n2 p251-66 Apr 1986. 
86. 

SCIJOCT86l0^ 




IKHNOlOSn^ 

CHPS514257. 
PT.080: 143. 
AVtll; 
yR8& 

MJ Cbmputatibn. Kindergarten-Children. Number-Cdricepts. 

MN ConcepJ:*ForfTiatioa ForeJan-Countries. Primary-Educatioa 

ID JDENTJFiRS: Japan. Mathematical Computations. TARGET AUDIENCE: 
Researchers. 

AB Proposes the hypothesis that preschoolers have number concepts based 
on the numbers- 1-5 rither \\\m oh the decimal structure. Results 
suggest that childrieih understand numbers to 5 as a privileged 
anchor. Proposes a new model for a representational system of 
numbers. (Author/DR). 



ANEJ337673. 
AU Biehvehiie, Rita Mr 

Tl French Immersion Programs: A Comparison of Immersion and 

Nbn-lmmerslon Parents. 
SO Canadian Modern Language Review; v42 n4 p806- 13 Mar 1966. 86. 
LG EN.. 

iseijecT86. 

CHFt51715§; 
PT.080; 143. 
AVUMI. 
YR86. 

i^J ^rcfrich.^^ 1^^^^^^ Neighborhood-Schools. 
Parent-MiMei 

MM Elementary-Education, f^oreigrCountries. Grade^l. Kindergarten. 

._ Political": IssDes. Sladent-Transportalion. 

ID-IDENTIFIERS: Manitoba (Wimipeg^^^ 

AB A survey of the parents of French immersibh students and the parents 
of regular English-language program students,in four Winnipeg, 
M^toba distncts reyeald noi^immei^l^ jjenerally 
guesiLOjithe S plpiranisjreiel tpjendtheir 

cMdr.en Jo Miihborhood.sjjhoQls, and .have, stronger-feelings than 
immersion parents hav^e about immersion politics. IMSE). 

MMiW i ( i Wim«iitii« i (miii iii(ii i i ii( i i(iwMi( i (^ 

ANEJ337li8.____ 

AUMonafepani 

Tl Remediation of Common Phonological Processes; Four Case Studies. 
SO tjnguage, Speech, arid Hearing Services in the Schools; v17 n3 
^jJ59-206Jul 1986; 86; 
LGEW, 
ISCIJ0CT86. 
CHEC190047. 
PT 080; 143. 
AVUMI 

yR86; * - 

M^Articulalidft-lmpairrtjents. Speech-Hahdicaps. Speech-lmnrovemenL 

Speech-Skills. 
MN Case-Studies. Kindergarten Primary-Educatioh. 
AB_AnjpMw!lJfLCp^oratjn 

of 'auditory bombardment" and a phonemic contrast method proved 
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' Wfwtlvejn^r^^^^^^^ of targeted spee^^ 

fbiirkinSi^^^ disorders. 
<jenerilizatlbn.'wi$ noted in untrained words. (CL). 



WJEJ337597. 

At^iriata Diane fki And Others. 

n The Ef fects of a Classrbbni Manager Role on thejbcial interaction 

Patternsand Spcla] SWui.b^^^ WJthdrwn Kin^^^^^ Students, 
SO Journai of Applied Behavior Analysis; vIS n2 p187-95 Sum 1986. 85. 

im : 

IS.ajO£TI&.- 
CHECJ90026. 
PT 080; 143. 

MJ Interactiofi Peer-Relationship. Social-Status. Student-Role. 

Wilhdravirtl-^^^^ 
MN Kiniergtten,:Pjif-Ac_cept^^^ _ 
AB_ Wbfln_thrfie socjally withdriwn kindergrteners were placed in the 
clissrQDm mrager'srole they sobstantially Increased the frequency 
of politive social ihitiatiohs during free^play, had more positive 
lid fewer negative social bid^ from peers, were rated more favorably 
by classtnates, and were selected more frequently as best friends by 
peers. (Author/CL). 



ANH33eB92. 

AU Glutting. Joseph J.; I4ester. Anne. 

Tl Kbppiti Embtibnal Indicators as Predictbrs of Kindergarten Children's 

_ Leyning-i^latdB^ 

SO Contemporary Educational Psychology: v1 1 n2 pi 17-26 Apr 1986, 36. 
LGEM. 

ISCUSEP86.- 
CHIM511273. 
PT0B0;1?a 

YR88,_ 

MJCoaijiiye-S^^^^^^ Learning-Strategies. 

.. Personajjiy-Meeures.. Predictive.'- VaUd^^ 

MN.ei)gnltive-Tests. Elementary-lducitloh, Kindergarten-Children. 

._Malodtj^"-Iests.'Ratihg-Scale^^ . 

10 IDENTIFIERS: Goodman Lock Box. Guide to the Childs Learning Style. 
Human Figure Drawing. Roppitz E^^^^^ 

AB KojJpitzMoionaJJn 

lirnini-jelMbehavbr of .kindergarten children OAthe Lock Box 
and GuideJo the Child's Learning Style. Findings supported the use 
of Els as general estimates of learning-related behavior, but 
diagnostic utility mmarginal for children with pathological 
scores. (Author/LMO). 

ANEJ3365Q7. 

AU Ware, James &; Litwiller, Bonnie H: - _ 

IJmpressions of Milhemitics EducaticSvih the5bviet Union. 

SO School Science and Mathematics: v86 n4 p292-305 Apr 1986. 86. 
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LGE^l. 
iSCijSEP86, 
eH£E5392.i5. 
PT 080: 055; 
AVDMI. 
YR86. 

...Maihernatitt^^^ 

MNliemintary-SfMiid^^ iindirgariea 
...Matbejnatics-lnstroclion. Teacber.-ldacitlon.__ _ . . 

iD-IDENTraS Soviet Unioa. WRGET AUDIENCE Practitioners. 

A3 -Some impresslbhi^der[ved ttiroughl tWb^weak study visit to the Soviet 

Union are presented. Background Information, kindergartens. 

curriculunip vrlous types of schools, and mathematics 

teacher:^frrinln|^ar cjjnsjdered Flnaj^, m^^^ problems 

from various grade levels re presented (MNS). 



ANEJ336421 - 

AU Stalllngs. Jane; And Otheri 

Tl Engaged Rates: Does Grade Level Make a Dif farance. 

SO Journal of Reserch in Childhood Education; v1 n1 p20-26 Feb 1986. 

86. 
LGEN. : 
lS_eiJSEP86L_ 
CHPS514321. 
PT 080; 143. 
yR86,. 

MJ Aydemic^^^^^ Peyejop_ment|i_-Siages.. . 

__Eiementanf-S^hcni Tiroe-on-Task. 
MN Age-Dif feunces. Comparative^ Analysis. fducational-Research. 
- Eleiiiantary-Educitlon. Time-Flctbrs-tearning. 
ID-TARGET AUDIENCE ResearcHers. 

^^I?*"^!^'? ^ «09I'9?^tM J?l.<§^ to fourth 

9radif_or djffere^^^^^ of attention span as 

it relates to engaged rate ind achievement (MOD). 



ANEJ336415. 
AU Putman. Lynne. 

Tl RejKljrig Program Decisions: The Connection between Philosophy and 
Practic9i 

SO Childhood Education; v62 n5 p330*36 Msy-Jun 1986: 86: 

LGiN: 

IS£IJSEP86. 
CHPS5l4^0a 
PTD8D: 120:141; 141 
AVUML 

YR86. : 

MJ Conventionahlnstroctlon. ilementary-^chooL-Students. 

Elementarjf-School-Iiichers; Nontriditioriil-Educitibn: 

--Keiding-Prbgrims Thebry-Prictiiiij-Reratibnship. 
MNEIemeht^7^Educatlbh. Grade-4. Kindergarten. Reading-Materials. 

Reading-Processes. Sequential-Approach. 
ID iDENTlF^gRS: Decisions. Interactive Reading. 
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AB FbcwM OT twMosophicaLvievw 
fbottOTnjplvlewjndw view, ilong 

witli.tha inipVcitioQS th«y hold for.shqsing reading instrQCtionil . . 
progrin^ Thp dif firmees ttesa two vi^ nm iii decisiohs that 
1^ th0 raiding progrvTVjre illustritad in i kindergarten and 
fbiirlh-grada program. (BB). 
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ANU3364Q3. 

AttHwnfiond; CtolyiiHatt- - 

IL^ItolReadylJJontRushMe!". 

SO Qiildhbbd Education; v62 n4 p276-8D Mv-Apr 1986. B6. 

LGEM 

ISCIMB. 

CHPS5t4249. 

PTflM; 120. 

AV.UMt 

VR86. 

I^Agt-Gride-PlKernehl Chird-Develbpmeni Develbpiriental-Stages. 

_B™*'wial"iDe^^^^^^^ 

MN Belwior-Pa^^^ _Cpnipr Mv^bAii^ MnderiirJen... _ 
Primiry-E_4jcit 5diool-En]rance-Age. ScreBHing-Tesls. 

ABLConlrists a child not ready for school wltli a child v«ho. \i .. 
diyilopmfitally prepared to enter school iid vgues that if all 
school si^teitis cbiild administer iiid interpret the results bf a 
(^elopmenti examination; the number of unh^py children, special 
needs childrea and grade overplaced children would be { 
reduced (HOD). 



ANEJ33e400. 

AUSpillmaa Carolyn V.; Lutz, Jay P. 

Tl A Wriiinfl To Read Philosophy. 

SO Childhood Education; v62 n4 p265-68 Mar-Apr 1986. 8& 

Lcm 

iscosipae. 

CHPS5U246; 
PT080; 141. 
AVUML 

ynsi " 

IWCpjpputer:MMed-te 

Reading-Processes. Reading-Writing-Relationship. 

Writing-Processes. _ _ _ 

MPiEduMtionil-Philosophy. Graded. Kindergvleh. Primary-Education. 
-Progr«"^escrlptlbhs. Teacher-Attitudes. 
D IDENTFIERS: Writing to Read Program. 
^Ifscrlbes how t^^ schools applied "Writing to Read.'^a computerized 

writing and reading program^ in kindergarten and first grade. ll^OD). 
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AU Carver, NfficyK. 

tl Reading Readiness; Apsect's Often OveHooked in Structured Reading 
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TECHMIflOB^ 

_ ■Hh'>VIV*.W_ 

. . Readiness f rogrims and Worktookt 

SO£failchood Education; v62 n4 p256-59 Mar-Apr 1986; 86; 

tG-Elt - - 

ISCIJSEP86. ' 

CHPS514244. 

PT 080; 120. 

AVUMl 

YR 8i 

M16eginning-Readlng.-Eriy-Experience. Expirientiil-tiirnlng; - - - 

- Jeading-Progrini Reading--Reidihe$i Reading-Writing-Relationsliip. 

MN Clissrbbm-Environii^ Cbptive-Develbpment Kindergarten. 
Ulerahjre-Ap^eclatioa Oral-Language. Primary-Educalloa 
Readlri-fro^^^^^^^ 

AB Armies iit struchred re^jnftprogrims;_worlbM pages^and drills 
dojnoi.a[one_providi an adepte basis for.beginning reading. 
Instruction and loggests that experiences, knowiidgi^-and other 
environmental factor! ensure success in reading. (HOD). 

iiNiaaaawaai i iHiai ai i i a i a i i ii aii i iiiii i ii iM 
ANEJ336m 

AU&jnninjiiaJosephlidM - 

Tl Differmtial Salience of Facial Features In Children's Perception of 

Jtffeclivi Expression. 

SO Child Development v57 n1 p136-42 Feb 1986. 86. 

LGEN,. 

ISCIJSEP86. 

CHPS514081 

PT 080; 143. 

AViJMI; 

mse. -- ^ --- - . . - 

Mi Age-Differences. Children. Faciil-Expressibns. 

Percepp-DeveLopment 
MN&ade-5. ~Klnder_sirten-Children. 
ib lHlS:imotioni FKial Feabirei TARGET AUDIENCE 

Researchers;.. 

AB In the first of .two tasks. B* and 1 1 -year.^oldirecilled the array 
location of sbciM phbtbgriphs of an unfamiliar adult expressing 
anger, dispt, fear, joy, and shame. In the second task, siibjects 
yvB/j^Jlstajd for ^tt^^ 

not prj[viouslyJso|M indjcatedi mouth^eyes-nose 
hierarchy for Identity perceptioa ,(Author/Rlfl. 



ANEJ336306. 

AU Degelman, Douglas; And Others. 

Tl ConMi L.e>^ing In Preschool Children; Ef fecte of a Short-term LiDGO 

..Experler^e. __ _ 

SO Journal of Educational Computing Rasearchi'v2 n2 p199-205 1986. 86. 

tGm. 

IS.CUSEB86.. 
CH IRS 15454. 
PT 080; 143. 
YR88. 

MJCpncept-t^hini..^^ 

fiikhdergarten-Children. LIterature-Reviewi Prinary-Educatioa 
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Psychological-Studies. Research-Metliodology. 
ID IDENTIFIERS: LOGO Programing Langu^^^ Rule Learning. TARGET 

.AyDlE!C|.R^^^ 

ABMsyi com^^^^^^ kindergarten children to solve . - _ 

ruli-]ejrning problems following five'weeks of siftgle-keystroke LOGO 
experienc^wilh that of children not exposed to LOGO. Children 
raeaiving LOGO ihstructibh had a significantly higher prbpbrtion of 
cbrrect responses on two problem-solving lasks than children In the 
cbntrol group. (MBR). 



ANEJ335927. 

itJ-Beilchman, Joseph H.; And Others. 

Tl Prevaleroe of Speech arid Language Disorders in S-year-Old 

Kindergvten Children In p Ottawa-Carleton Region. 
SO Jburrial of Speech and Heyi^^^ n2 pPQ-IIOMay 1986. 86. 

LGENL 

is.ciMae. 

CHECJ82663. 
PT-080; 143. 
AVUMl 

YR86. 

MJ Cornmunication-D^^ Incidence.. _Kind_ergarten-ehildren. 
MNlanguage-M'caps. Sex-Differences; Speech-Handicaps: 
A3 Of 1655 kindergarteners assessed for speech ind/or language 
disorders, 180 were identifidd with speech or language impairment 
It is estimated that within the total reference population, between 
16.2 percent and 2 1.8 percent would show some impairment: for the 
boys, 15.5-20.7 percentand for the girls, 19.1-25.1 percent 
(Author/CLl. 



ANEJ335915. 

AU Aylward, Elizabeth H; Schmidt Sievea _ 

T! ArL^XMninationo^ integration. 

SO Journal of Learning Disabilities; v19 n6 p328-30 Jun-Jal 1986. 86: 

tG ENt.. . ... 

ISajSEPSl- 
CHEae2651. 
PI 080; 143. 
YR8R _ _ 
M j Lernjng-Djsabllie^^^ 

MN Kinderirtea, PercepiuahM^ Scoring. 

.. . Sex-Differences. Test-Reliability. _Test-.Validity. 

ID IDENTIFJIRSi.Beery Davilopmental Test Visual Wotor Integratioa 
Bender Gestalt Test Wechsler Preschool Primary Scale of 
Intelligence. 

ABRinde^wten children J=jMw 
viMHmoior_inte^^^^^ Gestalt Jesl, Beery Developmental 
Test of Visual.M^or Integration and Geometric Design subtest of the 
Wechsler Prescliooland Primary Scale of Intelligence: Issues 
discussed inclode interscorer reliabilities, correlations arribhg 
scores, correlations between visual-motor integration scores iind 10. 
and sex differences, (Author/CD. 
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ANEJ335684: 
atus/loiss, R: Kay; 

Tl Transactions Among Teachers and Children; Teachers' Instruction and 

the Writing Process of Kinderg^ten iChildren. 
SO English Quarterly; vig nl p22-38 Spr 1966. 86. 
IGEN.. 

iS.CiJSEPB.6... 
EH £5732873. - 
PJ 080; 052; 143. 
yR86. 

MJChild-Lariguage. kind^^^^ 
...J?wher-Roli.TeK^^^ 

MNianauage-M.Primi^^^ Teaching-Methods, . 

. . Writing-Instruction. Writing-Readiness. _ Writing-Research. 

AB Analyzes the writtefi lwiiage Jwnirig of kiriderflarten children as a 
transaction among writers, toKhers, and the writing process and 
concludes that children, when given the opportunity to take risks 
with written language, create with semantic Intent (DF). 



ANEJ3353m 
Al^Hahsbn. Ralph A. 

Tl Progrj^ Evaluation and Improvement Based on Cost-Effectiveness 
Analyses. 

SO Studies in Educational Evaluation; v12 nl p89-l08 1986. 86. 
LGEPi. 

iseuAaGte;- 

CHTW511242. 
PT 080; 143. 
YR86. _ _ 

MJ^CisKjiect^^^ .IvaliiitiprrJi Models. 

___Protam-E¥aiuation,. Program-Improvement 

MN.Brsic-Skill$..BehaviorahObjective$. Correlitiori Kindergartea 
._Pxinaty--£docatioii Reading-Reidiness. Time--M8nagement 
ID-IDENTIFIERS: Kiridergarten Reading Readiness Study. 
AB This paper presents one perspective on a new melhodology of program 

evduationviich defines fpur^l^^^ 

life of a schppl^rpgraiTi. E are discussed in 

tejms o.f relevance to basic skills improvement efforts and 

cost-effects. (LMOi. 



ANEJ3352g7. 

AU Srnith, Mary Lee. 

Tl Th^Wbleis.Greaten Combining Qualitative and Quantitative 

Approaches in Evaluation Studies. - . 

SOJ^ew DIrictiens for Program Evalualibn; ri30 p37-54 Jun 1986. 86. 

LGEN: -- 

ISCUAUG86. 

CHTM51122g. 

PT 080; 141. 

AVUML .... 

NT Theme issue with title "Naturalistic Evaluitipn: *: 1 i i 
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YR8L:_.^ 

M Jfikitionai-jiissessiTienL Ivaiuation-Mfithods. Models. 

MDltitrait-Maltimethod-Techniqoes; Progam-Evaloaliort 
MN C^e-Stodies. Elernentiry-Sicohdi'y-rEd^ Kindergarten; 
- Umnj^DisibilitieSr Schbbl-Hbldihg-Power. - 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Naturiistic Evaluation. Qualitative Evaluatioa 

ABjnMLuitjoji^^^ oj the parts when 

quintititiveindqiJaJM^^ ar^ iiombined. 

Some circumstances in which both appuach&s.can be effectively 
coittined ire considered, and dse stadies of two evaloatlons using 
Ruiltiple iilethbds are presented. itMO). 

ANEJ3348BS 

Utiteracy Development and Pre-First Srad« 

SOJfoong Children; v41 ii4 p10-13 Way 1986; 86; 

tGlft— 

ISCIJAUG86. 

CHPSS14212. 

PT 080; 120. 

AVUMl 

mal : 

MJ-Beginning-Reidinj -Literacy. Prereading-Experience. 

Jeiding-Reidiness. Teaching-Methods^ 
MN Guidelines. Kiridiirgarten. PreschbbhEducatibn. 
ID TARGET AUDIENCE Practitioners. 
'^jM«ssttaJoint_$tj!t^^^^ 

P^e^firi^ig^ade reading [nsi^^^^ 

ifoprovemflnt Sui^elineiandjecmmendatL^^ the result of a 
collaboration among six national organizations. (KS). 

<WIN> M IHIIIIH<W I III># N I>W «MW II< IM < MWlM «l( NI(M )H t lH a» »l« ^ 

ANEJ334817. 

AU Gojdston, pwid ^ Charles L. 

Tl . Imagery, Encoding Specificity, and Prose Recall in 6-Year-Old 

. .Chiidren. _ _ . __ . _ 

SQ:;l0Drnal of Experimental Child Psychology; v40 n3 p395-405 Dec 1985. 
85. 

im 

iSClJAUGBa 
CHPS5l39m 
Pt 080; 143. 
AV.UMt 

yR8S.. - 

MiGride-l. Imagery. -Kindergarteh-Chitdron. Pictorial-Stimuli. 

Readihg-Readihess. Recall-PsycHblbgy. 
SN Context-Clues, Memory. Primary-Education. Reading- Research. 

Retention-Psychology, jraining. 
iDIDBftlFIEMilroMLey^^^ 

AB.Examines_v«belber partial pic.to.rjal.cues.faciJitaj6L imagery in 

8-yer-old children and whether the facilitation of recall is doe to 
fifnple fepetitibh of contextual information 5r to encoding 
specificity. Concludes children do benefit from partial pictures. 
(HOD). 4 14 
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ANEJ3343S5,_ 

AiiFowier.Susir)A_ ._ 

Tl Peer-Monitoring and Self-Monitoring: Alternatives to Traditional 

—Teacher. Management — 

SOBxceptidhal Children; v52 n6 p573-81 Apr 1986; 85; 

LGEfl. 

ISCIJAUG86. 

CH 10182446. 

PT 080; 143. 

Avawt _ 

NT-ipecliLlssus In Search of Excellence: Instruction that Works in 

-Special Education Classrooms; 

YR86. - 

MJ Behayior-Problemi Disabilities. Peer-Relationship. 

_ SeihE)iw^^ 

MNjGLass.room-Tech^^^^ Kindergarten. Learntng-Disabilities. 
Transitional*Prograros. ._ . 

AB Peer-monitoring and self -^monitoring procedures were developed to 
decrease disruption and nofipatticipatton durjng transition activities 
of a Icihdjsrgarten diss with 10 children vvith behavior ahd/dr 
leyriing problems. Results suggested that classrribrn management can 
be achieyed through careto^^ 

iMycions pajred_yyith peer-managed or self-managed points for 
compliance. (Author/CL). 



II RItM >I M I imM ff »II II MM I t) ll (W li!!! }g»Sm i t l ( l t M MMM II MMM« l ( l l l (<^ 

ANEJ333424. 

AU Jalongo^MaryRenck. 

Ti What is Happeniniio Kindergarten _ 

SO Childhood Education; v62 n3 pi 54-60 Jan-Feb :986. 86. 

LGM. 

ISCtim86L-- 
CHPS5 14-108; 
PT080; 120. 
AVUMl. 

YR86. 

MJEdyM'^^^ 

MN Eariy-Childjiood-fdyc 

ID JDENTIFIERS: Alternate Day Programs. Full Day Programs. Half Day 
-Programs. ... 

A8 Discusses the issues surrbunding changes in the quantity arid quality 
of kindergarten programing. The prbblertis of cbhducting research 

schedules i:edescribe(i_^^^ 

illystMed Suciklndej^^^^^^ programs, are JmjJroved by quality 
planning, curriculum development and evaluation. (88). 



tl»»<l)l<t)(» MO «IHtlHt« M WH t lHI H I tllHnilMWIIltl( i >1l<ltl1 li r i tM ^ 

ANEJ332g02. 

AU FeJMson, Dina; Goldsieln, 

Tl Patterns. of Boo_k Ownership, and Re_ading.to _Youn^ Children in Israeli 
... School-Oriented and Nonschooi-Qrien^ted Families. 
SOPeadIng Teacher; v39 n9 p924-30 May 1986; 86; 

l^m. ■-- 
ISCIJJUL86. 
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CH £5732651 
PT.Q8Q; 143: 

mi 

BUBpi Fimily-lnfiuence F»rnily-Rble. Reading-Aioud-to-dtners. 

RMdif^- JnstrMp^^ 

MNActdffnjc'Achiiveinent Cariiparative-Analysis. Foreign-CoDntries. 
__Kinderovt9a Kindergirten-Children; Racreational-Resding: 
miDENTIFIERStlsriiel: 

AB FihditHat b'dergttiihdrs iii scli'o'ols wliere children tend to succeed 
owned f^^ lMX)ks inlWere re^ to it home far more often than 
were children in less successful schools. (FL). 




ANEJ332889. 

AUTijflor. Nancy E; And Others, 

Tl 11w pevelopmefLt of Wri^ Language Awareness; Environmental Aspects 

«d F/oparn CharKlerfe^^^^ 

SO .Reading Research Qurterly; \/21 n2 p132-49 Spr 1986. 86. 

tSifL__.. 

ISCIM86.- 

CHCS732640. 

PTOOT; 143. 

AViM 

YR8L 

MJCJissrjJom-lnyironment inservice* 

|jngoige*Enrjchnient Progran-lmplerfientatjon; Readlng-Progrartis; 

-Reading-Reset ch; - - - - - - 

MN Clissrodm-Resetch. Corr^arative- Analysis. Intervention. 

KIndergrjen. Literacy. Primary-Education. Reading-Achievement 
AB Dw^lbes ijKOJwt thaU^^^^ 

iM?!^?ntjon]ff08ram^ 

Mdren'sJiteracy.develo|i(nenL{2). ascertained to which 
teKhers were Ale to implement such t program..{3) discerned the . 
observable factors which characterized implementing cl»srodms, and 
(4) determihed-thb effects of iRiplementation on the reading-^related 
ichievement of kindergarten children. (HOD). 
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ANEJ332483: 
SttBrinerd, C: 1; Klhgm^ 

Tl On the Independence of Short-Term Memory and Working Memory in 

Cognitive Development 
SO Cognitive Psychology; v17 n2 p2 10*47 Apr 1965. 85. 

IS-CIJM86. 
CHTWS1-1149. 
PI 080; 143. 
VR85. 

BU Cognifive-DevelopmenL Cogn^^ 
Mi®SLS-of:Mance^ 6rade'-2. 

_. Hypothesis-Testing.. . Kindergarten, 

AB Nine experiments were conducted to test the hypothesis that . . 
short-ferm meftiory jidinferniiiion processing share a common pool of 
sctce resources. (LMO). 
a i iiia a i B iii Wiaii ii i i ia i i i iiaii i aiii i iH 
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ANEJ33.1942. _ 

Allfisk,WJ|liafnJt - _ . 

Tl Responses to "Neutral' Pronoun Presentations and the Development of 

Sex-Biased Responding. 
SO Developmental Psychology; v21 n3 p481-85 May 1985. 85. 

ml..... 
iseiJJtiNse. 

CHPS5140D2: 
PT 080; 143; 
AVUMI. 

YR85. 

MJKin_der_grten-Chi^^^^ Pronouns. Sex-Bias. 

.._Six_"Role. young-Childrea_ _ _ _ _ 
MN Age-Dtfterences; Elementvy-lducatian: Grade-1; 

- -tiigoqe-Resetch. . Sex-Differences. 

AB Exinined whether kindergarten and first-grade children give 

sex-biased response if reinf^^^^ and/w' triggered by language. 

specLfically prpn^^ her _Resu!ts suppwtei the __ 

pronQmial.MnancjL theory jQ^^^^^^ 

childea Results also suggest th^ boys but not girls usei... 

self-iitoglng respor^e to neutril presentations. (Author/DST). 

iiii i iii iM ii i lii iiii i ii iii i i i ii i ii ii i i ii i l M 

/«^IMt43a 

AUJktebividiArid^ _ 

Tl Intervention Effects withl:anguage-Delayed Kindergarten Children: Th; 
Battlsfords Language Identification and Ihtervention Project— Stage 

4i:- - - 

SO Canadian Journal for Exceptional Childrerv v2 n2 p39-42 Win 1985. 85. 

LGEN.. 
ISCIJJUN86. 
CHK.18J8S5. 
PI 080; 143. 

m85. 

MJ-Expressive-Langtiage. Interventibri Language-Handicaps. 
itive-L 



MN Kin_derjartefi . L.a^ 

ABljhteen lan^ejljsabLed MergarleM^parJicipit^^^^ in a _. 
five-month intervention program emphasizing the developmdnt of 
expressive 9rtnniar: Ss rrode signif Icvii gains in expressive syntax, 
receptive rribirphbibgy, expressive irpge^Moh^ aspei:t of 
receptive Irtgiiage. Control Ss drily rnade significant gains in one 
aspect of receptive language. ICL). 



ANEJ33143U - - - 

AU Ballard, Keith D.; Crooks, Terence J. 

Tl Individual Preference for Peer InterKtion: Some Data on a 

Self-Report Measure for Preschool Cbldrea 
SO Exceptional Child; v32 n2 p81-86 Jul 1985. 85. 

LGEi.. 

tS.eiJJtlN8B.._ 
CHEC.181848; 
PT 080; 143. 
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MJ.Inwrveotioa Peer-Relationship. WithdrawikPsychology: 

MNKIndirgjrtertPliy. 

AB Seven kindergileh children with low levels sbci^ invbli/enient 

witN peers w^^^^ 24 cliildren randomly selected from 

virfWnttes^ 

Pi^iffwefprjeerin^^^^^ yiowLng intervention desi to 
Lncreise peerjnyolvimint target children werenot significantly 
different from the comparison groap on the self-report measQres: 
(Aothor/Ct); 
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ANEJ33i045. 

AUftwirs, Stephen; And Others. 

11 Aeliibiljty of MBoehm Tist of Basic Concepts for Hispanic and 

JtohhipnicKiridefg^tehPu 

SO^ycholbgy In the Schools: v23 hi p34-36 1986. B6. 

im - 

ISCIJJUN8& 
CHCG529829. 
PT080; 143. 
AVIML 

mae, . . _ .... _ 

ItlHIspilic-Arnericans. Kindergarten-Children. Test-Reliabiiity. 
HN Erly-^hildhbod-Educatibn. 

ID ID04TIFERS: Bjp Test of Basic Concepts. 

AB The Sternal cpns^^^^^^ 

Cpncflpk {BlBCl wtt examined for. 40 Hispanic and 40. non-Hispanic 
kind0rsarten_pQpijs in the Southwest Sobscale and total scale 
reliabilities ippearediabe eomparable: This evidence support the 
reliability of the BTBC for Hispanic and iion-Hispc kindergarten 
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ANEJ33Q712. 
4dCrDil(sti*,SussiB. 

TUItdly Kinderperi: WHat Every Parent Should Know. 
S0PTArodiy;v11n4,p12-13Feb1986, 86. 

m. 

S_CljMAY86. 
CHSP5 15581. 
PI 080; 141; 

mt. - 

IIJ Kindergarten, Program-Length, 

MNExtended-Schbol-pay. Primary-Education Scheduling. 

DT/^GETMiCiP»ents. 

ABJhrojjghc^utJenatjoapublicjcho^aLId^ 
Mt-diyjoLexteoded .or full-day sessions. Reasons for the 
transition vft given. Parental involvement in planning is 
discussed: IMT); 

Ii i i i ii ii l i iii ii iii i iii iii i i i i iiii ii8ii i !88888» 
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AUPiliner,Mary. 
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IffliWlfiPW^ 

TlSatardajLMorning Music: A Pieservicellemenlary Workshop: 
SOJyiusic Educators Journal; v72 hS p34-36 Jah 1986. 86. 
LGEfl. 
ISCIJMAY86. 

cHsd5i47da 

PT08D;14l 
AV.W. 

m86. - - - - 
MJMusiC'EdiJcatibh. Presei^ice^reacher*Educatibri 
MN Cburse-Descriptibns. KindergftieK Listehing-Skills^ 
Movement-Educafe MusLcal-lnslruments. Primary-Educatioa 

..AojramADesff^^^ 

AB An exj)jQr_atorjf music progrinii scheduled for a month of Saturday 
mornings for children in kindergrten, Is described The program is 
intended to provide preservice teiching experiences for college music 
education students. Classes are action-oriented and include varied 
experiences in singing, playirigjnstrumerits, movirig to music, 
listening, and reading music. (Rli/D. 



ANEj330ai4: 
AtLEvaris. Mary Ana - 

Tl Self-Initiated Speech Repairs; A Reflection of Communicative 

Monitoring In Young Chlldrea 
SO developmental Psychology; v21 n2 p36S-71 Mar 1985. 85. 
LGEM. 
iSCUMAYSe, 
eHPS5134S7. 
PT 080; 143. 
AVUML 
YR85. 

M4l«[iy"Chi*p^^ 

___Kinderai(rten-^^^^ YQung-Childrea 

MN Communirilion-Researjcti Speech-Acts; Speech-Commonication; 
ajDENTIFIERS: Show wd Tell: 

AB Oerhdhstrates frequent occurrence bf self^initjatedrepisirs-in speech 

°i pj^l!^^^^. Sp.0.0Ch during "Shoyy <y|d 

Teir sessions ww scored [(isppnt^^ occur rencebrreje^ 
coriectjpns_of vvprd_cMcBref^ and 
^indontnenis. _Fin_dings_inclic4te..nriost fTjaqaent commonicative 
monitoring In second graders. (Author/DST). 

lltKM«IMMgKH<gil l ll ll (! l(MI(M K I i ai «MM iHHIii i fli B l^ 

fl«y 30200, 

AUNaymaiiiiMai^^^ 

Ti The Computer -nd the Pre-School Child; The Written language and 

-Play: 

SOCompoters arid Educslibn; vIO n1 p167-74 1986. 86. 

LGm. -- 

ISCIJMAY86. 

CHlRSUgSO. 

PTdB0;143;15a 

AVUMI. 

yRa& - 

Mj Computer-Assisted-lhstruclibh. Kiridergartisih-Childreh. 
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_J-*wi8rAc5^^^^^^^ 

Cofisy^ Foreign-Countries, Fc,rmative-Evaiuatioii 

...Rtsff.ch'-NKi^ - - 

ID IDENnFJERS: France. Softwre Design. Softwre Evaloatiori TARGET 

JttlOIEMCE Risiichifj; , _ 

AB Describes a Centre Mbrfdiil Ihformitique et Resources Hurriaines ICIMRHI 

pstrgitibn of ^indergyten ctiiltfriri's written language leaning 

if*lliffebetw«nM 

syente fpr JiigyagiJeirninj, f^^^ on .student 

(»rii|HJtef_uiecleirning_arvvrltten language and play; and computer 
Intsgrilion into the ctirricQlum. {ml 



ANEJ32923a 

AU Zjji^^Birton i 

tl Left^Rigiii Comparison and Children's Performance on Sensorimotor 
Tests. 

SO Joornil of Clinical Psychology; v41 n6 p788-95 Nov 1985: 85: 

tern;-- - 

ISCOMAySft- 
CHCG529622* 
PT 080; 143. 
AVUMl 

YR.8& 

MJ.Kindersarten-Chlldren. tateral-Dominance^. ... 
- Jerceptoal-Motor-tething. Psychomotor-Skills. 
MNIt^-Xhildhoad-Educatibh. 
D IDENTIFIERS: Lateral Deviation. 

AB CojMfi'^ ov^^^^^^ iOPL) with 

sevjri.iateri d^^^^^^^ cilculated framscares on ; 

cornpQSiteJinger jQcalizitionM (FLT) and e speeded peghoard task 
(SPT) jdmioistered to 92 kindergvten enfriits; llesults support the 
view HOPl iid lateul deviation are hot mutually confounded and, 
in lirge degree, comprise relatively independent sources of 
informttioa lAuthor/BU 



ANEJ328585. 

AUTephlyr Joii. - - 
Tl yourig Children's Recall in Every-Day and Alternate-Day School 
Sctiedulei 

SO Child Study Journal; v15 n4 p283-92 1985. 85. 

LGa 

ISCIJAPRS6. 

CHPSS139S3. 

PT.080; 143. 

AVM 

YR85. 

MJRIndfrrgyten-Cpren.^^P^^^^^^^ Recall-Psychology. 

.JchophSchiduM 

fclj Erly-CRldhood-ljyca^^^^^ Piogram-ljngth.. Retention-Psychology. 
ID IDENTIFIERS: Alternate Day Programfi. Full Day Programs. Half Day 
-Programs: 

AB Pre^lndergarteh Ihd kiildergarteh children attending either a daily or 
an alternate day program were presented a lesson and tested one, two. 

o 147 
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PLfiy?VdMi«te^foT..^r^^^^^^^^ 

approprjatene^ of alternate, day programs for all.childreniand need 
for teachers.tobe cognizantoi effective curricuiam content and 
teaching methods. (Author/DST). 



li»iH»>wl*i»»iiHliHtiiH> m ^ 
ANEJ32858a. 

AU Klein, Amelia i - . . . 

Tl fbrtior Comprehension Jhd Humor Appreciation of Coghi!ively Oriented 
>lumbnJi Study of KihdergartervChildren. -- - 
SO Child Study Journal; v15 n4 p223-35 1985. 85. 
LG EN- 
IS CIJAPR86. 
CHPS5i3948. 
PT 080; 143. 
AVM 

yR85: _ _ . _ 

MJ^Cbmpreherisiori Cbhcept-Fbrmitibn. Humor. Kiridiargarteh-Childrian. 

PffCeptifihDevelbpmenl 
lil Affectw^^^^^ E»jy-Chljdhood"Educatlon. Story-Reading. 
Studenl-fleactioa, 

IP IDMIFIRS: U|uid CMervatlon.. PligefianTesfe^ 

ABldvestisites kindergarten children's Aility to comprehend and . 
appreciate-cognitiveiy-ofiented humor. Conceptuil develbprnent was 
measured by assessing children^} responses to a liqufd cbnservation 
task modeled after Pi^et Results fail to support previous theories 
and [ridicate that a majority of the children fully com|»'ehended and 
were able to resolve the comic incongruity. lAuthor/DStj. 

ANEJ3285Ba - 
AUWorthiYi SueC. 

Tl Frontiers of Challenge: Association for Childhood Education 

International 1985. 
SO Childhood Education; v62 n2 p74-79 Nov-Dec 1985. 85. 

tGEH 

IS-eiJAP-R8&__ 
CHPS51393a- 
PT 080; 060; 120. 
AVUMl. 

YR8| , 

MJirlrChildhooi-ii^^^ 

Jnternationi! Orjaniiations: Kindergarten; SociaL-lnfluences: 

MI^Edocatioiiii-Chiige: fducational-Philosbphy: Sbcial-Histbry: 

- Sbcial-J*ttBI(!ms. Sbcibcultural-Patt(!ms. 

ID IDEI4TIFIERS: Association for Childhood Education InternationaL 
Organizational History. 

AB Traces dwelppment of jHy ssociatjpn JorChife Iducaljon . 
LnternationalJrpAils.fm^ inJ89j_t.Q.the.pr.6sent_emphisizing 
htstoricji.even^,.social trends, and educational philosophies which 
have influenced Its organizational endeavors. Exitiines current 
sbciil problems and their Jnfluences on the educational and 
administrative direction of ACEI. as well as its future challenges. 
(DSn 
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Express permiLssioa to re^rodjju»_ it . copyrightea document provided 
^•i»wn<*®f^/rLu»t be obtained in writing copyright holder noted Oh 

the title page of such copyrighted document. 



Mo waivec, iNiratioh; or modification 61 any of the prbvlsioris hereof ahaJI 
be birvjing Qnlett in wntirtg and sighed by in officer of CMC. 

9. K^AUtT SMD miVER 

a . If Custorner tells wim rftspACtJQ.thit.ot jiiy other agriiment with 
PMX; Jp pajr any invoice jorheiL du«_or Jo_K»pt ^y tbipfneotSi 
oidexed, CMC may without pr^udioe to other remedifti^difef any 
further sHipcnents untU the default is corrected, or cancel this Pur* 
chase Order. 

b . No oLcpnduci nor «ny_delay QtCMCJ^ 

hereunder shall waive any rights of CMC or modify this Agniemtnt; 

ip-QPyimiNQUVW 



COWTINOENCtES 

CMC shall hot be liable to Customer or any other person for any failure or 
delay in the performance of any obligatioh If such failure of delay (a) [s due 
taevenS-beyond the coritroiof CMC including, but hot limited to, fire, stbrrh, 
floods ^rthqoslceeSxploaion, j^ident. acts Of the public enemy, sthkes. 
k>ckputo. JabOf iJisput«s,_labor shortage,^ trahspdrtatibh ehv 

tergoesjK deiays^_failura_pr_6j^^ 
^'^1^ Qp^^LOf Bc^ bf^reguia 

governments; (b) is due to faiiurss of performances of 8ub<»xitfactors beyond 
CMC^s cohb-ol and Withbut heijiigence on the part of CMC; or (c) is due to 
erroneous Or incomplete ihfbrmatibh furnished by Custbrher. 

S^JJABIOTY 

CMCs_liability. if any, ahsing hereunder shall hot exceed restitutibh bf 
charges. 



In no event shall CMC be liable for special, j:on8eguential, or liquidated 
damages arising fn>m the jsrbvisibh bf services hereunder. 

ft. WffRffAHTY 

CMC MAKESWOWARRANTY. EXPRESS OR IMPLIED. AS TO ANY MAT- 
TER WHATS0EyER»J^K:c□01NGANy WARRANTY OR MERCHANTABILN 
TY OR FITNESS FOR ANY PARTICOCAR PURPOSE: 

T.QUAtiTY 

.C^^ Mt.rep|ace_&rQduct9. r9.tuf:riedt«cause_of_teproducfion defecS or in* 
conripjeterwss. TTiB quality of ttie input document is not the responsibility 
Of CMC. Best avaiiabie copy will be supplied. 



This Agreement shall be construed to be between merchantr Art y quest ion 
concerning its validity, construction, or performance Shan be governed by 
the laws of the State of New Yorft. 

11^ DEPOSIT XCCO0N1Y 

Customers-who hflyft^ cbafinuing need for ERIC-aocumeiits may open m 
Pepq«iiii^QunLby^dep(adting_aiiil Qf_$2SQi>0: Once M depdsil ic- 
<^unts is.ppened, ER»C documents will be sent upon regoeat, and tha ic* 
count charQedjor the actual cost and postage. A monthly statement of the 
account will be furnished. 

t2. STANIMNQ ORMR A^(HINt8 _ 

Customer who desire to jece lve rhicfbfiche copies of all ERIC r»ppns an- 
nouncedJh each Bsue ffl eeo urc eejn Educattoh may do wo by^epbejdng 
$l,60QiX) or submitting an execufed pur^uM order. The cost of each issue 

anj]j>»tage Mrilliw j:harged«oilnsl the iccdunt: A mdhthiy s&temeht 
the account will be fumished. 

T3. PAPEFLCdpyj(l^ 

A papw copy (PCjjsa xerpgr?rhte tepfoductJoo.Q^ 
document Each paper copy i^€Ji a Vellum Bristol cover to identify and pro- 
tect the document 

44. FdREj^ POStAQE _ _ _ _ _ 

Po^0o ^sll bbuntries bttter than the Uriited^tM ia basedon the Inter- 
haaohal Post^ Rates In afltet st m* tfme^the orderjs shipped, to detor- 
mine posfig&jillow 160 microfiche or 75 (PC) pages per pound. CuMomers 
musLspecifyJhftexACt classlfiCitibadf mall desired, ahdiri^ude 9ie pdstige 
for that classification with their order. Payment must be In Onited Sttiss 
funds. 



OTHER ERIC COLLECTIONS AVAILABLE FROM EDRS 



STANDING ORDERS 



Subscription orders for microfiche copies of all ERIC reports announced in each Issue of 
Resoarces In Education average $130.00 per month. 

BACK COLLECtlQNS (Postage extra) G.678/ficha __ 

Repoos Id Research in Educatioh for 1966 and 1967 f i|4$.23 

Bepocts In Research In Education for 1968 1,066.97 

Reports In Besaarch in Education for 1969 1,24043 

Reports in Research in Education for 1&70 1,262.67 

Reports In Research In Educatioh tor 1971 1,473.66 

Reports in Research in Education for 1972 1.525.29 

Reports in Research in Education for 1973 1,328.42 

Reports in Research Jn-EducaUon for 1974 1,388.49 

Reports in Resources in Education tor 1975 1.555.17 

Reports In Resources In Education tor 1976 1,629.50 

Reports in Resources in Education tor 'iQ77 1,553.06 

Reports in Resources In Educatioh tor 1978 1,613.75 

Reports in Resources In Educatioh tor 1979 1.745.49 

Reports in Resources in Education tor 1980 1,766.31 

Reports in Resources in Education tot 1981 1,658.18 

Reports In Resources in Education tor 1962 1,498.62 

Reports in Resources In Education tor 1983 1,464.22 

Re|K>rt8 Ih Resmirces In Educatioh tor 1984 1,532.78 

Reports in Resources Ih Educatioh lor 1985 1,375.61 

AI»«/AHM MICTOFICHE^ttECTONS-teMtaM extra) .... $d.1d2/flcfw 

CLEARINGHOUSE JMIORQEICHECQt^ECTIONS (postage extra) 0 2iS^(m 

SPECIAL COLLECmONSJposlaa& extra). ... . ..^. ^ oit32ffliS 

Office of Eflucal[on Researc*i Repons 1956^5 .8 437.58 

Pacesetters in Innovation. Fiscal Year 1966 156.42 

Pacesetters Ih Ihhbyatloh. Fiscal Year 1967 189.68 

Paceaetters ill Ihhbvatibhi Fiscal Year 1968 121.31 

Selected Documents on the Disadvantaged 361.68 

Selectsd-Docaments irtHlgher Education ^ , , . . . 166.06 

Manpower Research: lnventor$r for Fiscal Yea 1966 and 1967 86.20 

Manpower Research: Inventory tor Fiscal Yeai 1968 48.05 
Mahpower Research: Ihvehtory tor Fiscal Year 1969 , ! . . 62.44 

ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE PUBLICATIONS (postage included) 

1975- 1977. $ 135.50 

1978 , 50.00 

1980. 1981. 1982 45.OO 

1983 . 30*00 

1984. 1985 35,00 
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Mail Order Form I "w™.**"""*' 



Credit; Card Number. 
SignatuiB 



:Exp: Date- 



. Check or Money Order Enclosed 

. Ciearinghbuse deposit Account; Number. 



Name- 



Shipping Addiassu. 



Q Article Copy □ Full Issue 

UMI Catalog Number Periodical Title 

y/nirirpA Issue Date 

Article Title — — 

Inclusive ^ge Nos Quantity 

If full issue: □ Soft cover □ Hardcover ($5:00 charge) Q Do not bind 

Q Rush (additional charges apply) 



UMI will bill institutibns for Ml issues only. Billing address (if different thari shipping address): 




Article 

Glearinghouse 



University Microfilms International 

A-Bell & HoweN Inlormation Company 

300 Ndrth-Zeeb Road. Ann Arbor. Michigan 48106 
800/732-0616 



i52 



OrHer Form ! 



I 



UMI Article ClearihjhdUM. a service of University Microfilms International 
(UMI), supplies quality photocopies of periodical articles and full lssues from 
10.060 pubiicatibris: Gopyright clearance is gliarariteed, as copies are sold 
under direct publisher agreements. 

Orders for articles published from 1983 to tlie present are filJed within 48 hoUrs_ 
and shipped by first-class mail (airmail outside the U.S. and Canada). Pr^^^ 
articles are shipped in 3-5 days; full issues require four to five weeks; All copies 
are non-returnable. 

Before ordering, please check av^ilabiiity in the UMiArtfcie Ciearjnghouse Cam^ 
log or the UMI Serials In Microform Catalog, or by contacting Clearinghouse 
User Services. Then cbmpJete this order form, enclose payment or reference 
yoUr ClearirighbUse deposit account riUrriber, arid serid the order to: 

UMI Article Clearinghc^ise 
Order Departrnexit 
300 North ZeebRoad 
AnnArtJor, Ml 48106 

Orders may prepaid by check or rnbriey order to UniyeJ'sity^M^^ 

riatidrial, or charged to ari American Express, MasterCard, or VISA account. 

Significant discounts are available toj^ustbmers who establish a ClearirighbUse 
deposit accbUrit (riiiriiriiUrii deposit $200.00). Call or write for details. 

Fbr more information call toll-free 1-SQ0-732-0616. From Al^ka, Hawaii, and 
Michigan call collect (313) 761-4700. Frbrii Cariada, call 1-800-343-5299. 
"Telex 314597. 

Prices tor Prepirid Orders 

A. Article Copies $9.5b 

Fbr shipment outside the U.S.. Mexico, and Canada, add $2:25. 
Fbr additional copies of ari article, add $2.25 per cbpy. 

tlnqu|re for special discounts on multiple-copy orders of 50 or more, and for 
rush shipping and handling charges:) 

B. Full-Issue Cbpies_ $35^00* 

(PrioB Includes soft-cover binding) 

*Add .25 per page for issues over 200 pages. 

OBtionaJ haj-d-cover t'i^ bindinjJS.OO additional charge. 
Please specify ^'do not bind" If you prefer loose pages. 

The folldwihg shipping arid haridlirig charges apply to orders for full-issue 
coples: 

UmSm mnd Cmnmdm 

Fourth Class or Surface Mail $2.25 first issue $0.75 each additional issae 

Airmail $4:00 first issue $2.00 each additional issue 

Liitlff Ammrfca/CmrWiHitWn 

SUFfaceMail $3.50 first issue $1 :00 each additional issue 

(4-6 weeks delivery) 

Airmail $7.00 first issue $4.00 each additional issue 

OX/Wiit#m Europe 

Airmail $4.20 first issue $3.60 each additional issue 

Surface Mail $1 :70 first Issue $0.70 each additional issue 

(8-1 0 weeks delivery) 

Airmail $9.00 first issue $7.00 each additional issue 

Ploase Nole: Ail shipiding and handting charges arb subject to change withoiit nc^lo). 
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APPENDIX C 
TRE ERie etEARINGHOUSES 



ADULT, CAREER, AND VeeATIONAt EDUCATibN 
Ohio State University 

Natidhal Center for Research in Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road 
CoiumbUs^ OH 43210 
(614) 486-3655 

COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 

University of Michigan 

School of Educatidil^ Room 2108 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48109-1259 

(313) 764-9492 



EDUCATJONAL MANAGEMENT 
University of Oregon 
1787 Agate Street 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(S03) 686-5043 

EtEiWENTARY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

University of Illinois 

865^ VV. Pennsylvania Avenue 

Urbana, IL 61801 

(217) 333-1386 

H A N D I e A P P E D A N D G I F T E D C H I L D R E N 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1^920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 620-3650 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

George Washington University 

One Dupont Circle N.W., Suite 630 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 296-2597 

INFORMATION RESOURCES 
Syracuse University 
School of Education 
HUntington Hall, Room 030 
Syracus^e, NY 13210 
(315) 423-3640 
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JUNIOR eObJ_EGE 

University of California at Lbs Angeles 

Mathematieal Sciences Building, Room 8118 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

bos Angeles^, CA 90024 
(213) 825-3931 

LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1118 22nd Street^ N.W. 
Washingtbriv DC 20037 
(202) 429-9292 



READING AND COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
Natlbnal Cduhcil Of Teachers of English 
1111 Kehydh Road 
Urbaha> IL 61801 
(217) 328-3870 

RURAL EDUCATION AND SMALL SCHOOLS 
New Mexico State University 
Box 3AP 

Las Cruces, MM 88003 
(505) 846-2623 

SCIENCE^ MATHEMATICS, AND ENVlRONMENTAb EDUCATION 

Ohio State University 

1200 Chambers Road, Room 310 
Columbus, OH 43212 
(614) 422-6717 

SOCIAL STUbjES/SOelAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Indiana University 

Social Studies Deyelopmerit Center 

2805 E^ 10th Street 

Eiloomington, JN 47405 

(8l2) 335-3838 



TEACHER EbUeATION 

One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 610 

Washington, be 20036 

(202) 293-2450 

TESTS, MEASUREMENT, AND EVALUATION 
Educational Testing Service 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton, Nd 08541 
(609) 734-5176 
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URBAN EDUGATiON 

Teachers Col lege, ediumbia University 

LnstitUte for Urban and Minority Education 

Box AO __ 

525 W. 120th Street 

New York, NY 10027 

(212) 678-3433 



eiearihghodse dh Elementary 
and Early Ghildhood Edueation 
University of Illinois 
805 West Pehhsylvahia Avenue 
Urbana, ll_ 61801 

Cat. #201 $6.95 
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